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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Chaucer’s Life and Works. 

t he surname Chaucer is found in the earlier forms 
be Chancier, Le Chaucer, “ The hosier,” from the 
same root as modern Fr. chausse; or possibly it is 
the same name as Le Chaufecire, the latter being 
Anglo-Norman for the hybrid “ chaffwax ” or 

t ™‘ „ see the New English Dictionary, s.v.). 

III 7 ' Hundred dears’ War began. ' 

1338. John Chaucer, citizen and vintner of London, 

attended the king and queen to Flanders and 
cologne. 

i^ 39 fx G f° ffre7 Chaucer > son of John and Agnes Chaucer 
ou • born. The old date for Chaucer’s birth, 1328, has 
been proved to be impossible, but the exact year 
cannot be fixed: 1339 suits all the circumstancL 

1346. Battle of Crecy. 

Sie S e of Calais. 

1349. The Black Death. 

1356. Battle of Poitiers. 

■ the service of Lionel, Duke of Clarence 

London aV^orfehire ^ b ° tb 

we„ educated, buttt'staS^hirhe^st 

W, nonot ^ ^ * 


“ “SSSV “M am fer and nere, 

Uf Cambridge clerke.” 

i359. Chaucer went to France aa a soldier with Edward III 
oiunc S0DS ' ^ W “ teken P risoner - 
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1360. Ransomed two months before the Treaty of Bre- 
tigny,* the king contributing £16 towards his 
ransom. 

1362. Pleadings in the law courts ordered to be made in 
English, although still recorded in French until 
1730. 

1366. Philippa Chaucer received an annual pension of ten 

marks from the queen, perhaps on the occasion of 
her marriage: at least we assume that this was 
Chaucer’s wife. Two things are probable: (1) that 
the Thomas Chaucer who, after an interval of some 
sixteen years, succeeded Geoffrey as forester of 
North Petherton Park, was their son; (2) that 
Philippa Chaucer’s maiden name was Roet, and that 
she was the sister of Catherine de Roet of Hainault, 
better known as Catherine Swynford, the third 
wife of John of Gaunt. Both these probabilities 
are confirmed by the fact that Thomas Chaucer’s 
arms bore three wheels ( roet = “ little wheel ”). 
Further, John of Gaunt’s patronage of Chaucer is 
partly accounted for. 

1367. The king granted a pension of twenty marks to 

“ valettus noster ” Geoffrey Chaucer. 

1368. In an undated list (but probably of this year) of 

names of those employed in the royal household, 
Chaucer’s name occurs seventeenth of the thirty- 
seven esquires. 

1369. Chaucer, “ a squire of less estate,” took part in the 

French campaign. Charles V. of France began to 
regain the territory of Aquitaine. Book of the 
Duchess (Blanche, first wife of John of Gaunt). 

For the next ten years Chaucer was frequently 
abroad on diplomatic and commercial missions. 

1370. Abroad on the king’s service, it is not known where. 

* By this treaty England retained: (a) Poitou, Saintonge, 
Limousin, Guienne, Gascony, i.e. the dominions of Eleanor of 
Guienne, who had married Henry II.; ( b) the dowry of Isabella, 
wife of Edward IT.; (c) the districts of Calais and Guisnes. 
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1372. John of Gaunt granted Philippa Chaucer a yearly 

pension of £10. 

1373. Chaucer and two others went to Genoa to settle a 

commercial treaty; he was back by April 28, 
having also visited Florence. Probably, too, he 
met Petrarch at Padua, and learnt from him The 
Story of Grisilde, which he afterwards made The 
Clerk's Tale. 

1374. The king granted “ dilecto Armigero nostro, Galfrido 

Chaucer,” a pitcher of wine daily—a gift which the 
poet exchanged four years afterwards for twenty 
marks yearly. The corporation of London granted 
Chaucer a lease for life of the dwelling-house over 
the city-gate of Aldgate, and he resided there until 
1385 or 1386. He was appointed Comptroller of 
the Customs of wool, etc., in the Port of London, 
to write the rolls with his own hand, to be con¬ 
tinually present,” etc. John of Gaunt granted him 
£10 a year for life, “ for the good service he and 
his wife Philippa ” had rendered to the duke, to his 
consort, and to the duke’s mother, the queen. 
Loss of all France except Calais, Bayonne, and 
Bordeaux. Cf. Prologue, 397:_ 

“ ^ a ^ughte of wyn kaddo he i-drawe 

iro Burdeux ward.” 

1376. Chaucer employed on some secret service with Sir J. 

Burley. John of Gaunt at the head of the adminis- 

L^timpr \ ^ he n G °?f- ParIiament impeached 
SEK ■ ? e ? Ue ’ ^ ce Perrers > etc. But the 

power PnnCe dled> and J ° hn ° f GaUnt returned to 

13 77 . Chaucer went on a secret mission to Flanders with 

Laterh. 7 (after 7 ards Earl of Worcester). 

neeotiatL eDgaged ?" a 1115881011 Pra "<* for 
nottn fh g PeaC€ - : al ? hou g h Chaucer’s name is 
it comi “ ss,0 J n » ke must have belonged to 

it, for he is mentioned by both Froissart and Stow 
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and received letters of protection and payment for 
his services. On May 31st Chaucer received pay¬ 
ment of an annuity of twenty marks granted to 
him that day, and of an annuity for life of ten 
marks for Philippa Chaucer. Wyclif cited to 
appear at St. Paul’s. 

1378. Chaucer went with others to France to negotiate a 

marriage between Richard II. and a daughter of 
the French king. Later in the year, he paid his 
second visit to Italy, going to Lombardy with Sir 
E. Berkeley, to treat with Barnabo Visconti, Duke 
of Milan (see The Monk's Tale , B. 3589-96). 
Chaucer named John Gower one of his two attor¬ 
neys, or representatives, during his absence. 

1379. About this time terminated the first period of Chaucer's 

authorship, commonly called his French period, in 
which he was chiefly a “ graunt translateur." In it 
only two works can be dated with any certainty, 
see 1369 and 1373. To it belong also a number of 
lost works, as wdl as the following: “ The Romaunt 
of the Rose " (ll. 1-1705, the first of three extant 
fragments, are almost certainly Chaucer's, but no 
more); “A B C"; “Life of Saint Cecyle^ 

(“ Second Nun's Tale "); “ Complaint to Pity ; 
“ Story of Constance " (“ Man of Law s Tal* ); 
“Twelve Tragedies" (in The Monks Tale ), 
“ Compaint of Mars." 

1380. Cecilia Chaumpaigne released Cha « c « al 

claims “ de raptu meo an unexplained matter 

1381. Rising of the people under Wat Tyler and^ Jack 

Straw. Cf. Nun's Priests Tale, B. 4584. 

“ Certes he, Iakkc Straw, and kis meynee 
Ne made never skoutes kaif so shrille, m 
W kan tkat tkey wolden any Fleming kme. 

1382 Chaucer appointed Comptroller of Petty Customs m 
the Port of London, with leave to d.scharge h,s 
duties by deputy. Parliament of Howls. 

1384. House of Fame (certainly written about this time). 
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1385. English taught in schools (Trevisa). Chaucer allowed, 
very likely through the queen’s intercession, to 
appoint a permanent deputy as Comptroller of the 
Customs of wool. It fits in well with the circum¬ 
stances to suppose that Chaucer took advantage 
of his liberty to make a pilgrimage to Canterbury 
this year, and that he was thinking of this pil¬ 
grimage when, shortly afterwards, he planned The 
Canterbury Tales. Legend of Good Women . 

With this year Chaucer's second , so-called Italian , 
period of authorship may be said to close. Besides 
the poems named in 1382, 1384, and 1385, it contained 
the following works , which it is not possible to date 

“ 9 ( T plai7U his H “ Anelida and 
Arcyte ; Translation of Boethius"; “ Troilus 

and Cressida “ To Adam the Scrivener ” ; “ To 
Rosamond 


1386. Chaucer elected a knight of the shire for Kent. 
Possibly he had already gone to live at Greenwich 
(see Envoy to Scogan, 45), a most favourable spot 
for watchmg pilgrims going to Canterbury. At the 

qhi™ f *V S k 7ear f h ^ WaS de P rived of his comptroller- 

and tbpT? h L ° n, aUDfc had g° ne abroad in May, 
now.r ? Ul S ° f G1 ° uces ter had seized the supreme 

Wd N0V T ber> Richard ’ a ^ ed twent 7> was 
reed to appoint a commission to inquire into 

£5?* ^ere was great dissatisfaction^ 

Customs department, and Chaucer, amongst others 

Tn f? nved ’ and Ieffc wifcb h* 8 pensions alone, 
in the same year, in the trial of Scrope v 

Grosvenor m which Chaucer was a witneT he 

paSi1 n a 3 S ..“ ( ^ t r de X ‘ T et P ,us - ™ 

armed for , * tbe a ® e f ort U and upwards, 
tlZZhlL y ~ SeVm years) - statement 

yet fi/tv g Tt SeemS ‘ mply that Chaucer was not 
Udonili supposition that he was forty-seven 

JglTen t tablo > make Tm 

gnteen in 1357, when he was in the Countess of 
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Ulster’s service, and twenty in 1359, when he first 
bore arms—conclusions that cannot well miss the 
mark by more than a year or so. 

1387. Chaucer’s wife died; her pension was regularly paid 

up to June and there is no further trace of her. 

1388. Chaucer seems to have been in distress at this time, 

for he sold his two pensions of twenty marks each. 
There can be little doubt that he used his enforced 
leisure of the last two years in writing the greater 
part of The Canterbury Tales. 

1389. While John of Gaunt was away in Spain (cf. Monk's 

Tale, B. 3560-80), Richard took the government 
into his own hands, and ruled fairly well for eight 
years. Chaucer, in consequence, received the ap¬ 
pointment of Clerk of the King’s Works, and was 
allowed to perform his duties by deputy. 

1390. In the above capacity Chaucer was ordered to have 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, repaired. He was 
robbed of the king’s money twice in the same day 
by the same gang of robbers. About this time he 
was made forester of North Petherton Park, in 
Somerset, by Duke Lionel’s grandson, the Earl of 
March (see 1366). 

1391. Chaucer lost his appointment as Clerk of the \\ orks, 

but the reason is unknown. Henceforward until 
the accession of Henry IV. he seems to have been 
in pecuniary difficulties. Treatise on the Astrolabe. 

1393. Envoy to Scogan. 

1394. Richard II. granted Chaucer £20 a year for life. 

1395. Among other loans, Chaucer on one occasion borrowed 

as small a sum as £1 6s. 8 d., whence it is inferred 
that he was in dire pecuniary embarrassment. 

1396. Richard II. married Isabella of France; truce made 

with France for twenty-five years. Envoy to 

Bukton. . „ .. . 

1397. Richard attacked the Lords Appellant in Parliament, 

put one, Arundel, to death; banished and im¬ 
prisoned others. 
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1398. Chaucer applied to the Exchequer in person, on two 

separate occasions, for an advance of 65 . 8 (f. In 
response to a petition to the king he was granted 
a tun of wine annually for life. The Parliament 
of Shrewsbury deferred abjectly to the king, who 
became virtually absolute and ruled arbitrarily. 
Hereford banished. 

1399. John of Gaunt died, and Richard seized his estates. 

Richard went to Ireland, and Hereford, now Duke 
of Lancaster, landed at Ravenspur, and was joined 
by the Percies and by the regent, the Duke of 
York. Richard returned, surrendered, was im¬ 
prisoned, and resigned the crown. Parliament 
met, accepted the resignation, and, after hearing 
the articles of accusation, deposed Richard on 
September 30th. Cotnplaint to his Purse , with 
an Envoy addressed to the new king. On October 
3rd, three days after Henry’s accession, he granted 
Chaucer forty marks a year, in addition to his 
pension of £20. Chaucer took the lease of a house 
near the present site of Henry VII.’s Chapel, West¬ 
minster, for a term of fifty-three years, i.e. for 
life. 

1400. In February Chaucer received one of his pensions; 

in'June someone received a payment for him, and 
this is the last notice we have. The stone in West¬ 
minster Abbey, which dates from 1556 but was 
possibly copied from an earlier stone, states that 
he 2“* Ocfcober 25th, 1400. 

1401. Act “ de heretico comburendo,” and first execution 

for Lollard heresy. 

From 1386 to his death is Chaucer's great period 
of original work (for there is no need to make a 

decline), which contains , besides 

J-he Canterbury Tales ” and other works already 
ihe following minor poems: “ The Former 
Age ; “Fortune”; “Truth”; “ Gentleness”; 

Look of Steadfastness ”; “ Complaint of Venus” 
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Among spurious Chaucer poems (which are to be judged 
chiefly by the tests oj metre and language) may be named: 
“ The Complaint of the Black Knight," now attributed to 
Lydgate on Shirley's authority; “ The Cuckoo omd the 
Nightingale," the first two lines of which are quoted from 
“ The Knight's Tale " (A. 1785-6); “ The Court of Love," 
hardly earlier than 1500; “ Chaucer's Dream" (not “ The 
Book of the Duchess "), or “ The Isle of Ladies ,” of the six¬ 
teenth century; and “ The Flower and the Leaf," professing 
to be the work of a woman, and belonging to the fifteenth 
century. 

The chief autobiographical passages in Chaucer's works are: 
(a) The description of his person in the Prologue to “ Sir 
Thopas," B. 1883-94; (b) the description of his habits, etc., 
in “ The House of Fame," 574-660, (c) and in the Prologue 
to “ The Legend of Good Women," 29-39; and lists of his 
works in (d) the Prologue to “ The Legend," 417-41 (405-31 
A. text); (e) “ The Man of Law's Head-link," B. 47-89; 
and (f) the “ Preces de Chaucer " at the close of“ The Parson's 
Tale," I. 1085-7. His Christian name Geoffrey occurs in 
“ The House of Fame," 729, and his surname in “ The 
Canterbury Tales," B. 47. 

From the foregoing table may be compiled lists of 
Chaucer’s pensions, of the appointments he held, and of the 
various missions in which he took part. And from the 
other “ bones,” which are somewhat less “ dry,” it will be 
well to prepare a connected life of the poet, which will not 
be without important bearing on the study of his poetry. 


2. “ The Canterbury Tales.” 

It may be conceded that the idea of a collection of tales 
may have been suggested to Chaucer by Boccaccio s Deca- 
merone. It has been argued, on the other hand, that he 
was not familiar with that work, since he borrows no tales 
directly from it, and even that he did not know Boccaccio s 
name, which he never mentions—but this is too absurd. 
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The bare idea of a collection was not new, and therefore 
was probably not original. But it must be pointed out 
that Chaucer’s plan for a collection of tales had advantages 
possessed by no possible model. All Gower’s stories—his 
Confessio Amantis was later than the Canterbury Tales —are 
told by one person; Boccaccio’s refugees from the plague 
are all of the same age, and belong to the same social caste. 
Chaucer alone had the happy and brilliant thought of 
bringing his story-tellers together for a common purpose of 
such a, nature that it united “ all sorts and conditions of 
men ” and women in unstrained and unrestrained inter¬ 
course. And what suggested the idea of a pilgrimage to 
Chaucer ? It has been supposed that the suggestion came 
to him from Langland’s Piers Plowman and his pilgrimage 
to Truth. But it is not conceivable that to a man of 
Chaucer s genius, living in an age of pilgrimages, possibly 
with pilgrims to Canterbury (as we have seen) passing his 
own house almost every week, probably (as we have also 
seen) himself taking part, the idea might occur without 
an > 7 suggestion from a literary predecessor ? 

If Chaucer himself made a pilgrimage to Canterbury, it 
as most likely m 1385. He had just been permitted to 

woo? 1 ep h\Comptroller3hip Of the Customs of 

°’/ j d ?°S d be m the ver y mo °d for what he probably 

1387 d nn ?l UeDy 83 j h “ hda y Jaunt. Skeat prefers^he date 
1387, on the ground that 1385 is too early a date for the 

Zm °d T> ! Ca,ller t bur y r<llcs - TWs may be true, 
what tea PK ,de 16 mark - For the question U, not in 
utrLT Chau “ r 7 r ? te The Canterbury Tales, but in what 

ran htrifThTdf he tbe P ll 3 r ? na 9 e as taking place, and it 
rantiardlybedoubted that that was the year in which he 

theleteilTte 86 “TH 1 - *0 4. ttat he had 

Ms seriea of°tales Tt if T nd whe “ he planned 

evident ?hat 1 Tv, r r , eslint] ? he seen, from internal 
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20th. In 1385, April 16th was a Sunday, and April 20th 
a Thursday. In 1387, April 16th was a Tuesday, and April 
20th a Saturday. Both these years therefore are free from 
objection as regards the days of the week—a consideration 
which is fatal to the years 1386 (when, e.g. April 20th was 
Good Friday), 1388, 1389, and 1390. Nothing could be 
more likely than that the pilgrims should assemble on 
Sunday evening, ready to make an early start on Monday, 
as would have happened in 1385. The only objection to 
this year, and that perhaps a fatal one, is that Chaucer 
received his pensions as usual on April 24th, which barely 
leaves him time to get back from Canterbury. However, 
the journey could be done in two days. 

In whatever year, Chaucer assembled his pilgrims at the 
Tabard Inn on April 16th. It is needless to tell in detail 
here what the student will read for himself in The Prologue : 
how Harry Bailly or Bailey, the host of the Tabard, pro¬ 
posed that each pilgrim should tell two tales on the way 
to Canterbury and two more on the way home; that he 
himself should accompany them at his own expense, and 
act as guide and judge; and that the teller of the best tale 
should in the end be feasted (of course at the Tabard) at 
the expense of the rest—all of which was unanimously 
agreed to by the company. The number of pilgrims was 
“ wel nyne-and-twenty ” (exactly 29), including Chaucer 
but excluding the Host. If we add him as well as the 
Canon’s Yeoman, who joined the company on the road 
and told a tale, we get a total of thirty-one, as follows: 
1. The Knight; 2. The Squire; 3. the Yeoman; 4. the 
Prioress; 5. the Second Nun; 6. the Nun’s Priest (but 
see note on Prol ., 164); 7. the Monk; 8. the Friar; 9. 
the Merchant; 10. the Clerk; 11. the Sergeant-at-Law; 
12. the Franklin; 13. the Haberdasher; 14. the Carpenter; 
15. the Weaver; 16. the Dyer; 17. the “ Ta P/^ r ’’ 
18 the Cook; 19. the Shipman; 20. the Doctor of Medi¬ 
cine; 21. the Wife of Bath; 22. the Parson; 23. the 
Ploughman; 24. the Miller; 25. the Manciple; 26. the 
Reeve; 27. the Summoner; 28. the Pardoner; 2u. 
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Cliauccr; 30. Harry Bailly; 31. the Canon’s Yeoman: 
“ tlier were namo.” The full original scheme, therefore, as 
given in The Prologue , included about a hundred and twenty 
tales. But in The Franklin’s Head-link (F. 673-708)— 
and the fact has hardly received the attention it deserves— 
Chaucer seems to be already aware that some modification 
of his original plan may be necessary, for he makes the Host 
say (F. 696-8):— 

“ What, frankcleyn ? pardee, air, wel thou wost 
That echo of yow mot tellen atte lest© 

A tale or two, or breken hia biheate.” 


And lines 16-19 and 25 of The Parson's Prologue (the Host 
is speaking)— 

“ Now Ikaketh us no tales mo than oon. 

Fulfild is my sentence and my decree; 

I trowe that we han herd of ech degree. 

Almost fulfild is al myn ordinaunce, . . . 

For every man save thou hath toold his tale ”_ 


show clearly that Chaucer had by this time modified his 
plan at least to the telling of one tale only by each pilgrim 
on each journey. But for the outward journey this “ tale ” 
of tales is incomplete, and he does not even make his 
pilgrims reach Canterbury. 

.Jf, e have in all. twenty-four tales or fragments of tales to 

HMtwa?° n ? P'lgrinm, of whom, however, the 

lost was not planned as a tale-teller. Of the remaining 

ml£'t SCVC n ar ° alt °S cthor silent, but Chaucer himself 

unn k arfonahi •”? ’ S °. ‘5 &t numbers tally. Chaucer is 
K from tb ,nte ™P ted -the interruption is in excellent 

Kt aTJmnr P °o ■ ^ P ° mt ° £ view — b 7 the Host in 

l n°L M f, beUS : 0ne °tber tale, the Parson's, is in 
Ckseme o I?* 6 mterru P, tcd Sir Thopas, which is a fine 

•'“fThalf fiu •' r0 T?r’ S r,° f t he time - The S 1 uiTe ’ s TaXe is 

seven ’ l nd th ? ° ook 3 “ a “ ere fragment. The 

t members of the company were the Knight’s 
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Yeoman, the Ploughman, and the five burgesses—the 
haberdasher, the carpenter, the weaver, the dyer, and the 
tapestry-maker. 


Groups of Tales: Notes of Time and Place. —The 
Canterbury Tales have come down to us as a series of 
fragments, or groups of tales, with some connecting links. 
The order of the tales varies considerably in different 
manuscripts, and it took much patience and careful 
investigation, on the part of Dr. Furnivall and the late Mr. 
Bradshaw, to ascertain by means of the links what tales 
composed the various groups, and the right order of the 
groups themselves. In the end the following result has 
been tentatively arrived at, the indications of time and 
locality being added in their place:— 


April 17. Group A.* 

General Prologue. 

Knight's Tale. 

Miller's Prologue and Tale. 

Reeve's Prologue and Tale. 

“ Lo, Depeford [Deptford], and it is half wey prime [= 7.30 a.m.]. 
Lo. Qreneuruch [Greenwich], ther many a shrewe is inne.” 

A. 3906-7. 


Cook's Prologue and Tale. 


April 18. Group B. 

Man of Law's Head-link , Prologue , and Tale. 

“ Oure Hoste saugh wel that the brighte sonne 
The ark of his artificial day hath ronne 
The ferthe part, and half an houre and moore [= 10 a.m.]. 
And though he were nat depe experte in loore. 

He wiste it was the eightetelhe day [= 18th April] 

Of Apr ill that is messager to May.”—B. 1-6. 


♦ These groups are now all but universally adopted, and thus 
reference to any passage is facilitated, because the groups and lines 
do not vary in different editions. 
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Shipman's Prologue and Tale. 

Prioress's Prologue and Tale. 

Prologue to, and Tale of, Sir Thopas. 
Prologue to, and Tale of, Mdibeus. 

Monk's Prologue and Tale. 

“ Loo, Rouchestre [Rochester] stant heer faete by I ”_ B. 3116. 

Nun s Priest s Prologue, Tale, and Epilogue. 

April 19. Group C.* 

Doctor's Tale, and Words of the Host. 
Pardoner's Prologue and Tale. 

Group D. 

Wife of Bath's Prologue and Tale. 

Er I come to Sidyngbome [Sittingbourne].”—D. 847. 

Friar's Prologue and Tale. 

Summoner's Prologue and Tale. 

" My taIe b doon ; we ^en almoost at towns [Sittingbourne].” 

n D. 2294. 

Group E. 

Clerk's Prologue and Tale. 

Merchant's Prologue, Tale, and Epilogue. 

JmSKSSS ,1 “ in. «■«, ion.™ 

April 20. Group F. 

Squire's Prologue and Tale. 

“ I wol nat taryen yow, for it is pryme [= 9 a.m.]”-F. 73. 

Franklin's Head-link, Prologue, and Tale. 
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Group G. 

Second Nuns Prologue and Tale. 

Canon s Yeoman's Prologue and Tale. 

“ Whan toold was al the lyf of Seinte Cecile, 

Er we hadde riden fully fyve mile. 

At Boghton-under-Blee." —G. 554-6. 

“ Sires, now in the morwe tyde. 

Out of youre hostelrie I saugh you ryde." —G. 598-9. 

[The Canon’s Yeoman, overtaking the pilgrims at 
Boughton-under-Blean, five miles from the place where 
they had passed the night, says he had seen them ride out 
of their hostelry that morning.] 

Group H. 

Manciple's Prologue and Tale. 

“ Woot ye nat where ther stant a litel toun. 

Which that y-clcped is Bobbe-up-and-doun, 

Under the Blee [Blean Forest] in Canterbury weye ? 

Ther gan oure Hooste for to jape and pleye.”—H. 1-4. 

“ What eyleth thee to slepe by the morwe [morning] T ” H. 16. 


Group I. 

Parson's Prologue and Tale. 

“ Foure of the clokke it was tho, as I gesso.” [4 p.m.] I. 5. 

If we allow for minor inconsistencies, such as are to be 
expected in a work that has come down to us in this frag¬ 
mentary condition, the above internal allusions to time and 
localities are best explained on a supposition that is 
supported by external evidence, viz. that the journey from 
Southwark to Canterbury extended over four days; that 
the pilgrims halted for the night at Dartford, Rochester, 
and Ospringe; and that they had a midday meal at 
Sittingboume on the third day. This is exactly what 
Queen Isabella did in 1358, and King John of France in 
1360 On the other hand, the king of Aragons amba 
gador and his suite in 1415 did the journey each way m 
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two days, but they were probably more expeditious than 
Chaucer’s thirty pilgrims. 

It would be possible to divide The Canterbury Tales into 
three classes: (a) old poems of Chaucer’s inserted in the 
collection without alteration; (6) old poems rewritten, in 
part or in whole; (c) new tales written expressly for the 
collection, this last being the most numerous class. The 
early Life of Saint Cecile became The Second Nun's Tale; 
The Story of Grisildis, with the addition of two stanzas 
(E. 995-1008) and the Envoy, became the famous Clerk's 
Tale; The Story of Constance became The Man of Laxo's 
Tale; and The Twelve Tragedies formed the bulk of The 
Monk's Tale, of which the Knight “ stinted ” him. These 
four tales are in stanzas, and no other tales are in stanzas 
except Sir Thopas and the Prioress’s. Professor Skeat 
therefore proposed a metrical canon for deciding which tales 
are early and which late. It may be that decasyllabic 
rhyming couplets were first used in England in Chaucer’s 
Legend of Good Women , which dates from about 1385, 
Skeat s canon is: All of The Canterbury Tales written in 
this metre were written after 1385, whilst those not in this 
metre may have been earlier, though one of them and a part 
of some others appear to be later.” This is approximately 
correct 1 believe, however, that The Knight's Tale came 
before The Legend. Part of The Monk's Tale, although in 
stanzas must be later than 1385, because it celebrates the 
death of Barnabo Visconti, who died in that year. There 
is also no reason to doubt that Sir Thopas and The Prioress's 
late, both m stanzas, were written for their places in The 
Canterbury Tales, and therefore not before 1385. Two 
tales are m prose. The remaining sixteen are in rhymed 
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“ The Nun’s Priest’s Tale.” 

a Srir tLVi y r ^ r t° n thc eigbteenth century assigned 
MJip rl ° w thirt y- / eig ^ fc hn . es » Dou Coc et dou Werpil by 

of this taj ranC TL^ early ™ rteeilth century), as the source 
this tale. Thomas Wright (d. 1877) indicated the 
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Roman de Renart as the probable source; and down to 
the present these two suggestions have been repeated as 
exhausting the probable immediate sources. Even the 
modest American editor, who has boasted of having 
provided “ the first really critical text for any part of the 
Canterbury Tales” is content to repeat the same sugges¬ 
tions: “ The story put into the mouth of the ‘ Nonnes 
Preest ’ is an ancient tale which appears in Latin, in 
English, in German, and in French. The earliest of the 
French versions is one by Marie de France (thirteenth 
century); it professes to be a translation from English, 
and in some MSS. of the tale ‘ Li reis Alured ’ (King 
Alfred) is cited as the author of the story. Later it was 
expanded in a version which forms part of Le Roman du 
Renart.” This seems to imply that Marie de France’s fable 
was expanded into part of the Roman de Renart, which was 
certainly not the case. It is our part therefore, in order to 
put the student in possession of some of the evidence, (1) 
to furnish a translation of Marie’s fable, (2) to give the 
substance of that part of the Roman de Renart which deals 
with the Reynard and Chantecleer episode, (3)* to sum¬ 
marise the most recent investigations into the question of 
sources, and (4) to add some comments upon Chaucer’s 
treatment of his material. 

(1) Dou Coc el dou Werpil. The story is of a cock, who 
stood on a dunghill and crew. A fox draws nigh, who 
addresses him in very flattering words. “ Sir,” says he, “ you 
look very fine; I never saw so pretty a bird—thou hast a 
voice clear beyond all others, except your father whom I 
knew well: never bird sang better; but he did it better, 
for he shut his eyes.” “So can I do,” says the cock; 
flaps his wings and shuts his eyes, t hink s to sing more 
clearly. The fox jumps up and seizes him; goes with him 


♦ This section is based mainly upon Miss Petersen’s monograph, 
which is a model of what such investigations should be; its con¬ 
clusions seem to be unimpugnable. But it is hard on her readers 
not to translate the Flemish marchcn; and more information might 
have been given as to the dates of the various sources. 
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towards a forest. As he passes across a field, all the 
shepherds run after him; the dogs cry after him all around. 
The fox is seen holding the cook; at an evil hour he gained 

“ r l>\ e !\ e,r hands - “ Go says the cock, 

call to them that I am yours, and that you will never 

let me go. The fox wishes to speak loudly, and the cock 

°u nt ° a i high trunk has he Sown. 
‘ he f ° x has 'looked about, he regards himself as very 

much duped, as the cock has so tricked him. With evil 

Iwh d dudgeon he begins to curse the mouth 

“SoirTH Whe “ ’*A h0U ' d be siIent ' The “Ck replies, 
ousht A !i ° Ur f the that "'ishes to shut, when it 

Thu h , ™ 5f ar , s nd Watcb that no evil befal! its lord.” 
Thus most fools do everything: speak when they ought to 

b i! C 5, t ' are all ent when they ought to speak. 

*7 Homar ‘ ■ & Jienart (ed. Meon, U. 1267-1720).* Rev- 

an^CoTant D * homestea d w ith many cocks and hems, 

hoLArith L^o Sn ° e f 0WDS J ‘A 6 ? a,b Well stocked is his 
vatyI ; bacon, etc., anc * bas ma ny fruit trees His 

" w„ „f,„j . i v .J blh, h S VSlm, says 

and saw the cabbage iLf f * u? rt ? us ' 1 saw him > 
“Hold your tonm,p 8 !;il >> tremb j e w bere he's lying.” 

isn’t so old that fcdmarf «’' * tte cock; " our Pabng 

Mr. Cock doScllnr” fV" bere ” But still 
and one leg straight nm f^ble, be keeps one eye open, 
sleep. r °° f and goes ^ 

'<sa «its 

See Originals and Analogues Part IT n,. o 

OHAUO. rt A1 - Chauoer Society 1876. 

2 
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pelisse bordered with bones, which he forces on the cock’s 
back. Chanticleer is greatly troubled about his dream, the 
pelisse and the collar; he wakes with fright and says, 
“ Holy Ghost, protect me.” 

Then he runs off to his hens under the hedge, calls Pinte 
aside, and tells her he is frightened of being treacherously 
carried off by a bird or a beast. She comforts him, and 
says he is like the dog that howls before the stone hits it. 
What’s the matter ? “ Why,” says Mr. Cock, “ I’ve had 

a dream, and seen a vision that’s turned me pale. I saw 
a strange beast in a red-furred coat bordered with white 
bones, and the hair turned outside, into which I got for 
a little while. Then I awoke, trembling. What can it 
mean? ” Pinte answers: “ The thing you saw with the 
red fur is the fox. The hem of bones is his teeth, with 
which he’ll put you inside. The crooked neck is the fox’s 
throat, with which he’ll squeeze your head. The fox’ll 
catch you by the neck. His hair is turned out when it 
rains. That is what your dream means, and it’ll all happen 
to you before noon. The fox is hid in the thicket to deceive 
you.” The cock says it is all nonsense; no harm will 
come of such a dream. lie goes back to the yard, begins 
to wink, and drops off to sleep. The fox makes ready 
for him, creeps up, and hopes to snap him. The fox 
springs, but the cock springs too, and the fox misses 
him. 

Then the fox thinks how he can deceive the cock. 
“ Chanticleer,” says he, “ don’t fly away. You are my 
cousin german. Don’t you remember your good father 
Chanteclin ? No cock can crow like him. He shut both 
his eyes, and crowed so that you heard him a league off. 

“ Cousin, you want to trick me.” “ No, indeed I don t. 
Do shut your eyes and sing. We’re one flesh and blood. 
I’d sooner lose a foot than hurt you.” The cock tells the 
fox to draw off a little, and he will sing. Then the cock 
sings one verse with one eye shut. “ Oh ! that s nothing 
to Chanteclin,” says the fox; “he sang with both eyes 
shut, and you could hear him over the hedge.” The cock 
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then shuts both eyes and sings, and the fox seizes him by 
the neck and runs off. 

Pinte laments over the cock: “ I told him how it’d be, 
and he thought me a fool. His pride has betrayed him! 
Would I were dead ! I’ve lost my love.” Mrs. Desnoes 
opens the door and calls her hens. None come. She calls 
her cock, and sees the fox carrying him off. She tries to 
catch him, shouts “ Harou ! ”* and tells the men near of 
her loss. Costant abuses her. Why didnt’s she catch the 
fox ? Because he wouldn’t wait. The villeins r un shout¬ 
ing after the fox, and Costant sends his mastiff too. The 
fox is in danger; so is the cock. The cock says: “ Mr. 
Fox, don’t you hear how these villeins abuse you ? Why 
don’t you chaff them and say, ‘ In spite of you I’ve got 
your cock.’ ” There is none so wise as never to play the 
fool. The fox, taken in, cries out: “ In spite of you I’ll 
carry off the cock.” But the cock, when the fox’s mouth 
opens, flaps his wings, flies to an apple-tree, and asks the 
fox how he feels. “ Confound the mouth that speaks when 
it ought to be silent,” says the fox. “ And may that eye 
go blind that shuts when it ought to watch,” says the cock. 
Curse your cousinship, Mr. Fox. Be off at once or 

co°c U k“ escape^'” ^ f ° X g0eS ° B ’ sorIO ' vin g °ver ’the 

is ( t l T f h ir rh ( e l form of the Cock Fox story 

d 304) b Tl? M and C ° ck attributed to Aicum 

Cock ank Fn ? de3 “ample of the complete 

whM, „ d k , St0ry „ ls the Latm P oem Gollus et Vulpes 
sS^Tof ‘"?*’ m a ! Probability, to the eleventh centu^.f 
speaking of the earliest forms of the Reynard enic and 

merely summarising the results reached b/crimm Voigt 

T d 0fchers ’ Jose P h J-obs 7 writT’^ke 

f the favourite medieval productions of the 

• See Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 4670. 
and Fox 
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Romantic Period, versions of it occur in the chief languages 
of Western Europe. There is the German Reinhart , dated 
by modern scholarship circa 1180. There is the French 
Roman de Renard, with its twenty-six or seven ‘ branches ’ 
to the nucleus of which a provisional date of 1230 may be 
assigned, though many of the ‘ branches ’ are earlier and 
some later. There is the Flemish Reinaert , the earliest part 
of which was composed by a certain Willem, near Ghent, 
about 1250. While there is beyond these a Latin poem, 
Ysengrimus, written at Ghent in 1148. Even in England 
a trace has been found of a metrical version of the satire in 
the form of a thirteenth century poem, entitled Of the Vox 
and of the Wolf. Of the Italian Rainardo , and of the 
medieval Greek version, there is no occasion to speak, 
since they are out of the running in the race for priority. 

The results summed up in a few words above are the 
outcome of a long series of critical investigations by German, 
French, and Dutch scholars, started by the monograph of 
Jacob Grimm on Reinhart Fuchs in 1824. He originated 
the theory that Reynard was the outcome of an ancient 
Teutonic Beast Epic of primitive origin. Every step in 
the investigation since his time has tended to strip his 
theory of every vestige of plausibility, and it may be now 
regarded as having gone the way of all exploded theories. 
All the versions referred to above are of literary origin, 
and, with the exception of the Ysetigrimus , that origin, 
even the Germanists allow, is French. Both the Reinhart 
and the Reinaert are derived from French originals, now 
lost, which have been revised and extended to form the 
Roman de Renard. The whole family is thus derived from 
a French parent, who flourished somewhere between 1150 
to 1170, though it is from a Flemish descendant that all 
modern versions, including Caxton’s and Goethe’s, have 
been derived.” 

Mr. Jacobs goes on to show that the fact of the extant 
“ Reynards ” being of literary origin is perfectly compatible 
with their having embodied folk-lore elements. If then the 
Latin Ysengrimus is the oldest “ Reinardus Vulpes,” the 
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earliest “ romance ” of Reynard is found in the older 
branches of the French version, with the High German 
Reinhart de Vos and the Flemish Reinaert a little later still. 

We have now to follow Miss Petersen in her examination 
of the sources of the Nun's Priest's Tale. The Cock and 
Fox story is found in three types of narrative: the learned 
fable and the epic animal tale,—both of which are forms of 
literary tradition,—and the popular animal tale of oral 
tradition. These three versions again are found to contain 
three fundamental themes: (1) The captor's trick : what 
may be called the oculis clausis theme, that is, a theme in 
which an animal is induced by its enemy to lay aside its 
natural caution and to close its eyes. The motive of 
emulating the exploits of one’s father is usually added to 
this theme, as in the fable. (2) The captive's trick : the 
theme in which an animal comes to grief through opening 
its mouth to speak. (3) The theme of the pursuit of the 
fox by dogs. Of these three themes, the last has in all 
probability been appended to th6 original material through 
the analogy of other fox adventures. The residual material 
of the story consists of special developments of the first two 
general themes above, the captor’s trick and the captive’s 
tnck. Each of these themes, by reason of its general 
character, is naturally widely diffused. The two themes, 
moreover, do not necessarily appear in combination; but 
in the special form which they assume in the Cock and Fox 
story, the case is altered. The former theme, appearing as 
the tnck by which the cock is induced to sing oculis clausis , 
is not found in oral or written literature except in corn¬ 
et. 11 TI th th ® latfcer theme - The theme of the counter 
5-:, 0n the ,? ther h ? nd > frequently appears in the form 

£» the Chanticleer episode aparfc from tbe 

° £ tbe three varieties o£ narrative mentioned 
Th ri! te V ° rS10n ° f , the Nun ’ s Pri <*t most nearly allied ? 
tvniel 13 arr , lved at b 7 a careful comparison of a 

° f C r b \. from r hich “ “ se ™that certain 
which mark Chaucers story are unmistakably 
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epic and class it at once with that type of narrative. 
Most important of these is the dream. Others are the 
proper names given to the cock and the hen, the specific 
description of the proprietor of the cock and of the yard 
with the fence and the hedge, the dialogue between Chanti¬ 
cleer and Pertelote after the dream, and the lament of the 
hens. All these traits, which are peculiar to the epic 
version, are found in Chaucer's story, and their presence 
there makes it certain that in his original the Cock and Fox 
story was told essentially after the epic manner. The 
Nun's Priest's Tale then had its immediate source in some 
epic narrative belonging to the Renart cycle, that is to say, 
in Branch ii. of the Roman de Renart , or in the opening 
episode of Reinhart Fuchs, or in another version now lost. 
And the next question is, in which of these three ? 

By dividing the collective story of Renart, Reinhart 
Fuchs, and the Nun's Priest's Tale into ninety-nine suc¬ 
cessive elements or steps, it is found that only seventeen 
of these are common to all three versions; that thirty-six 
are peculiar to Chaucer's version, twenty to Renart, and 
seven to Reinhart Fuchs; while eight are common to 
Renart and Reinhart Fuchs which are missing in Chaucer, 
six common to Chaucer and Renart which are missing in 
Reinhart Fuchs, and five common to Chaucer and Reinhart 
Fuchs which are missing in Renart. This analysis shows 
two things: that Chaucer freely introduced new material 
into his story, and that the traits of the traditional epic 
material which he retained are numerous and significant. 

With regard to the traditional epic material the Nun's 
Priest's Tale differs from both Renart and Reinhart Fuchs 
in the following particulars: 1. The order of incidents, 
which is affected by the lateness of the appearance of the 
fox in Chaucer. 2. The absence of the following features 
of the other versions: (a) The fox’s preliminary trial of 
the fence and the manner of his final success. (6) The 
liens’ sight of the fox, the subsequent approach of Chanti¬ 
cleer, and his reassuring words to them, (c) The tendency 
to allegory in the details of the dream. 3. Difference 
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in the assignment of the role of scepticism concerning the 
interpretation of dreams: the cock is sceptical in Renart 
and Reinhart Fuchs, the hen in Chaucer. 4. The poverty 
of the woman who owns the cock, and the disappearance 
of the husband who figures in both the other versions. 
5. A description of the cock’s surprise and terror at the 
first sight of the fox. 6. The use of names. In all these 
six particulars Renart and Reinhart Fuchs agree together 
against Chaucer, and there is no assignable reason why we 
should not suppose them to be intentional variations from 
his epic material suggested by his artistic feeling. 

On the other hand, inasmuch as Chaucer agrees in 
several points both with Renart against Reinhart Fuchs 
and with Reinhart Fuchs against Renart, it is hardly 
possible that either of them can be his immediate original. 
Reinhart Fuchs represents an earlier, simpler form of the 




story than Renart, and the most significant fact is that on 
the whole Chaucer’s narrative is of this simpler form. His 
original therefore would seem to have been a version, which 
was very similar to the original of Reinhart Fuchs, but 
wtoeh fronted certain elements, that are abridged in the 
extant Reinhart, with the greater fullness found in Renart . 

Sll ^f e f^ e ^ relation of the various versions may be 
xpressed by the above diagram. Here b is the supposed 
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common original of the Renart and Chaucer, ;/ is the 
supposed common original of b and Reinhart, and x is 
the archetype. 

In her investigation into the origins of Chaucer’s additions 
to the traditional epic material Miss Petersen has discovered 
a comprehensive source. In the Nun's Priest's Tale and in 
the Pardoner's Tale as well it seems to have been Chaucer’s 
design to cast the narrative in the form of a sermon, thereby 
adapting the tales to the profession of their narrators. Of 
a homiletic nature are not only the discussions of dreams 
and of free-will or necessity, but also the digressive details 
about the evil influence of women, about flattery, homicide, 
earthly joy and fortune, the free citation of “ ensamples ” 
(see 1. 4296), the appeal to “ auctours ” (see 11. 4165, 4174), 
the exhortations of the audience to give attention (see 11. 
4515, 4592), and finally the conclusion with a moral and a 
benediction in the manner of a real sermon. Subjects like 
those which form the digressions in these two tales appear 
to have been the stuff of which the medieval sermon was 
made, for they can be found in abundance in almost any 
“ sermon-book ” under their appropriate headings, “ Mu- 
lier,” “ Adulatio,” “ Necessitas,” etc. Moreover, the Cock 
and Fox story is itself an “ ensample ” and shows a 
preacher’s choice. 

One such book in particular Chaucer seems to have drawn 
upon, for a good part of the homiletic material in the 
Pardoner's and Nun's Priest's Tales is found in a sermon- 
book by Robert Holkot entitled Libri Sapientiae. The 
longest digression in the latter tale is the discussion of 
dreams, which is related more or less closely to the dream 
passages in Troilus and Cressida and the House of Fame, 
and all these passages are paralleled in the Lectiones of 
Holkot’s work. Moreover, the two “ ensamples ” given in 
11. 4174-4252 and 4257-4294 of the Nun's Priest's Tale 
occur in Holkot in the same order as in Chaucer, whereas 
in both Cicero and Valerius Maximus they are found in the 
reverse order. Nor is this all: further passages in the 
Nuti's Priest's and Pardoner's Tales and in the Wife of 
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Bath's Prologue, as well as single passages elsewhere, find 
strikingly close parallels in Holkot’s work. Coincidences 
so many and so varied assuredly indicate the true source. 

An analysis of the lines of the play in accordance with 
the foregoing investigation gives the following results: 
Traditional epic material =198 lines. Additions in the 
manner of a medieval sermon = 72 lines, viz. 4395-4400, 
4414-4456, 4515-20, 4528-30, 4592, 4593-4, 4626-33, 4634- 
6. Additions on dreams = 236 lines, viz. 4111^346. 
Additions in the mock-heroic manner = 92 lines, viz. 
4040-58, 4059-71, 4347-60, 4363-75, 4377-94, 4457-71. 
Stock phrases of story-tellers = six lines, viz. 4376, 
4401-4, 4564. Other additions = 22 lines, viz. 4502-9 
(‘Daun Bumel’), 4531-6 (Friday), 4536^4 (Geoffrey de 
Vinsauf). Chaucer’s additions = 428 lines. Total = 626 
lines. 


The results of her investigations may be given in Miss 
Petersen’s own words: “ For the tale of the Nun’s Priest 
Chaucer apparently selected a narrative which would have 
been within the range of the Priest’s professional reading. 
Ihe version of this tale which Chaucer chose to work up 
belonged to the epic tradition of the story, and agreed in 
general simplicity of treatment, with the version given by 

vu l Fuch ?> and, in many of the details of execution, 
with the version given by the Roman de Renart. The 
fundamental material of the Nun's Priest's Tale, then, is 
to be sought in the Chanticleer episode of the Renart epic. 
p. P erfecfc ion of dramatic power which the Nun's 

_ jy* ts T ale exhiblts » the dignity of its characters, its 
conversations, and the humour which pervades it, are 

Chaucers own Chaucer’s, too, are those discussions 
hich seem to keep an always fresh interest for him, and 

isth V 1 ? 6 Tr ° lluS ' And Saucer’s, finally, 
the Ptatl ^i ° f i ^ he matenal b 7 which the Priest, like 
he d?/*° ner ’ tele in Sermon forra - For many of 

Part^rTri m b ? th th f Nun ’ S Priest ' s Tale a * d ^ the 
Change r t kte th emselves, as if by design on 

s part, to the store of material in the sermon-books 
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of the Middle Ages, and, in particular, to the Lceliones of 
Robert Ilolkot.” 

(4) Lounsbury, after commenting on the Wifc of Bath's 
Tale, remarks: “ A more marked instance even of that 
originality of treatment which gives to the lifeless skeleton 
of the plot the vigour and unity of breathing life can be 
found in the tale of the Nun’s Priest. This is a story in 
which hardly a single important circumstance is the inven¬ 
tion of the poet. In some form or another it had been in 
existence for centuries before Chaucer was born. . . . But 
the thing to be borne in mind is, that all that which gives 
special attractiveness to this story has been furnished by 
Chaucer himself. The incidents are largely the same; it is 
the way they are told that imparts to the poem its peculiar 
charm. The vivid pictures of contemporary life, the 
learned discourses and discussions put in the mouths of the 
cock and the hen, the pointed satirical touches glancing 
at almost every profession and almost every social class, 
the humorous atmosphere that envelops the action of the 
piece as well as the speeches of the actors—all these were 
things that could not be borrowed, because, outside of 
the poet’s own creation, they never had an existence in 
connection with this tale. 

1 The Nun's Priest's Tale was imitated in Henryson’s 
Moral Fables in the fifteenth century in the TailX of Schir 
Chantecleir and the Foxe, and freely modernised by Dryden 
in his Fables. 


4. Chaucer’s Language. 

In the latter half of the fourteenth century we have, 
among others, “ Mandeville,” Wyclif, and Gower writing 
in what is practically the same dialect as Chaucer’s, the 
East Midland; Trevisa’s translation of the Polychronicon , 
and the Vernon manuscript of the A-Text of Piers the 
Plowman , in the Southern dialect; Minot and Barbour 
writing in the Northern dialect; and all the alliterative 
poetry, with the partial exception of Langland’s, in the 
West Midland dialect. (It is therefore clear that up to 
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l Chaucer’s time the struggle among the dialects for supre¬ 
macy was not decided. But ever since Robert Manning 
of Bourn’s Handlyng Synne in 1303 the East Midland dialect 
had been making bolder and bolder bids for the supremacy. 
Some things were strongly in its favour. The area in 
which it was spoken included London and the two univer¬ 
sities, and a larger population than that using any other 
dialect. It was of all the dialects the most easily under¬ 
stood in districts where it was not spoken. But it is not 
too much to say that Chaucer finally settled the question of 
supremacy, and made East Midland henceforward the royal 
dialect, the King’s English. Probably the ultimate result 
would have been the same if Chaucer had been a Lancashire 
man, although the decision might have been longer 
delayed. We might then have had in modern English a 
few more words of the old stock of the language, and 
Chaucer s works would be more nearly on the same level 
of Popularity as those of the poet of Gawayn and the Green 
Knight. But perhaps this is idle speculation; for if 
Chaucer had been a Lancashire man, more than possibly 
he would not have been Chaucer. * * 

Onnn,w U? r “ .T 6186 trul y nat '° na l poet after the 
Conquest, it must be conceded that he was fortunate in 

EnnUshdWe^f ^, tth ’ Bes “!“ the stru gg le between the 

between to! ’ i f” W “ 3 tha more ““Antons struggle 

r ater the ,e? ? n |. Uag ?’ , En S lish and Anglo-Norman 
(after the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe and English 

was winning all along the line. Even the Courtiers were 

bUmgual m E.ehard the Second’s reign, a sme siun tout 

uleldfn s ,^ rmin S lts enemy’s last stronghold. In 1362 

tt g8 VtZ 0011118 ° f laW Were ordereito be made in 
w £ t n ^ pn th ® Ve ^{ same year the parliamentary session 
was first opened with an English speech In 1386 Tatin 

Wn m 1uT trU \ d T° ^ 

fourth centurv > the ktter half of the 

Chaucer to hZTtl ,.T Uld taVU been impossible for 

side bTside wte toe ° r hk audience - A “d 

y siae witfi the unification of language proceeded the 
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unification of the nation itself.) If the Hundred Years’ 
War was a royal, and in no sense a national war, yet it was 
impossible but that Crecy and Poitiers should have tended 
to break down the barriers of race and class, and kindled 
some glow of patriotic feeling throughout the nation. 
Perhaps, too, the very pestilences and “ deaths ” of the 
century may have helped towards the same result. 

One other question in connection with Chaucer’s language 
demands a word of mention. To Spenser, Chaucer was 
the “ well of English undefiled.” To Stow he was “ the 
first illuminer of our English language.” But Verstegan, 
in his Restitution of Decayed Intelligence (1605), says: 
“ Some few ages after (the Norman Conquest) came 
Geoffrey Chaucer, who, writing his poesies in English, is of 
some called the first illuminator of the English tongue: of 
their opinion I am not (though I reverence Chaucer as an 
\excellent poet of his time). He was indeed a great mingler 
of English with French, unto which language, belike for 
that he was descended of French, or rather Walloon, race, 
he carried a great affection.” In the light of modern 
knowledge this is an ignorant remark; but it was an 
/ignorance which was of the time rather than of the man, 
I and which it was left for Tyrwhitt to dispel some hundred 
and seventy years after. 

The plain truth is Chaucer’s vocabulary is simply the 
poetical vocabulary of the society in which he mingled. 
That he introduced French words that were not commonly 
current in his day, to any great extent, is disproved once 
and for ever by the iaetr^'first established by Marsh, that 
Langland, the poet of the people, uses a slightly larger 
■proportion of words of French and Latin origin than 
Chaucer does. 


5. Metre. 

Chaucer’s poetry, with one or two unimportant excep- 
\ tions, is in octosyllabic (couplets) and decasyllabic lines. 
The latter are the more numerous; the two chief metres 
are: Chaucer’s stanza ( ababbcc ), called at a later time 
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“ .rhyme royal, ” and still later “ Troilus verse ” (it is the 
measure of ins' Troilus and Cressida); and the decasyllabic 
couplet. Chaucer’s octosyllabic verse regularly contains 
four accented syllables, and his decasyllabic verse five, and 
both these measures are constantly varied by the use of 
feminine or disyllabic rhymes—rhymes whose second syl¬ 
lable contains an unstressed e, rarely i ( y ), ie —which add an 
extra unaccented syllable to the lines in which they occur. 

The final syllabic e, whether found in the middle or at 
the end of a line, forms suGh an important and essential 
item in Chaucer^s versification, that .we give here a classifi¬ 
cation of its various etymological or inflectional functions, 
with examples of each selected from the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale . Syllabic final e may represent or indicate: 

(i) The final non-flexional vowel of an Old English 
word: wydwe, B. 4011, O.E. widuwe; herte, 4079, O.E. 
heorte; drye, 4038, O.E. dryge; softe, 4357, O.E. sifte. 

(ii) The final vowel of a word of Romance origin: preeve , 

°- Fr - proeve; hast *> 4197 ; /ace, 4213; Madame, 
4348; Fortune, 4593. 

(iii) An adverbial termination: thanne, 4466; moore , 
4494, 4517, 4619; loude, 4523. O.E . Jilude. 


Nouns, (iv) An oblique case, almost always the dative, 

? a -^™ Sy I labic noun 8tem: 4581, O.E. /at (nom.); 

hyve, 4582, O.E. hyf; soule (acc.), 4485, O.E. sdwol (nom.). 


Adjectives, (v) Plural, or an oblique case, of a mono- 

llabl ° a 0 d J ectl 7 y e: /^,4 12 °- 1 ; blalce, 4125-6; olde, 4164; 
goode, 4592; aide (dat.), 4197. 


(vi) The weak (definite) form of a monosyllabic adjective, 
vocative & ^ Gr & demonsfcra tive or possessive, (6) in the 


Jl- ^L (the llkS) - 4015 > O.E. ilea (always weak); the 

yOUT red *’ 4118; thrid de, 4203, O.E. Zridda ; 
the 228; worse, 4476, O.E. wiersa. 

(b) faire , 4295; goode, 4634. 
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Verbs, (vii) Infinitive— make, 4109; lette, 4279; brouke, 
4490; strecche, 4498. 

(viii) Dative Infinitive (preceded by to): to donge, 4226; 
to fighte, 4337; to crowe, 4523; to . . . wynke, 4620. 

(ix) Past participle of a strong verb: y-ronne, 4384. 

(x) Past tense of a weak verb: shenle, 4031; seyde, 4082, 
4220; answerde , 4219; or of a “strong-weak” (“past- 
present”) verb: koude, 4071; wolde, 4185. 

(xi) Other parts of verbs:— 

(а) Pres, indie. 1st sing.: I gabbe, 4256; I sette, 4280; 
/ telle, 4014. 

(б) Pres, or past indie, plural: They ronne, 4578. 

(c) Subjunctive pres.: God helpe me, 4598. 

(d) Imperative sing.: Ware, 4146; truste, 4214. 

(xii) Unetymological: carte, 4208, O.E. cru t. 

In all these cases, final e is to be sounded at the end of a 
line, and as a rule in any other position unless it precedes 
a word beginning with a vowel or with an unaspirated or 
lightly aspirated h. 

Chaucer's wonderful ear for music, for rhythm, and for 
cadence is almost a discovery of the nineteenth century. 
It is true that the fifteenth century “ makers ” well-nigh 
worshipped Chaucer, but it must have been chiefly on 
account of other characteristics of his genius, especially his 
vocabulary: for it is hardly possible that Lydgate, for 
example, should have felt any great reverence for Chaucer’s 
mastery of the technique of versification. % The short and 
the long of the matter is, that Chaucer is one of our last 
poets, perhaps the very last, who made full metrical use 
of the syllabic e at the end of words,*—he may even have 
prolonged its existence as a separate syllable for a decade 
or two for the purposes of his metre,—and that his prosody 


* The rhyming of words with an etymological final e with words 
with an unetymological final e is one of the readiest tests of the 
genuine or spurious character of poems ascribed to Chaucer. 
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remained more or less of a puzzle and a mystery, as it 
certainly was to Dryden, until the great work of Tyrwhitt, 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century^ put the 
matter on the right basis, and made the way clear for the 
full and perfect elucidation it received in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Chaucer’s claims as a metrist having once been vindicated, 
it was not unnatural that an element of exaggeration should 
have supervened. It is impossible to exaggerate Chaucer’s 
merits in this regard when he is compared with his pre¬ 
decessors. The verdict of Matthew Arnold is unassailable: 
“ Of his style and manner, if we think first of the romance 


poetry and then of Chaucer’s divine liquidness of diction, 
his divine fluidity of movement, it is difficult to speak 
temperately. But when it is maintained that Chaucer 
leapt at one bound from the doggerel metre of romance 
poetry ” to absolutely flawless music, it is evident that the 
difficulty of which Mr. Arnold speaks has infected criticism. 
Let it be said at once: there are halting and unmusical 
lines in Chaucer’s best work ( e.g . A. 391); but in that best 
work they form an insignificant minority. For Chaucer 
rapidly became a careful and finished metrical artist. One 
detailed illustration of this must suffice. Chaucer vowels 
are o, e, i, o, and u, long and short (with Continental 
pronunciation), plus a long slack e (like the first e in French 
perle), and a long slack o (like the oa in broad). Generally 
Chaucer s long tense stands for an O.E. e or eo, and his long 
slack e for an O.E. so or ea, or for an O.E. short e lengthened 
at the end of a syllable. Similarly, his long tense o stands 
for an O.E. or Old Norse o, and his long slack o for an O.E. 
or O.N. a, or for a lengthened O.E. short o. Now Chaucer 

aS i fa , r as P ossible > to av o»d rhyming long tense 
c with long slack e, or long tense o with long slack o, as his 

u “? t0 “ hab itually did: he does not rime 

{ *5 ack )» foe ’ wjth sho t shoe, or do, do, or teche (slack), 
teach, with seche , seek, if he can help it. 

bv ol?- 116 °<< V* Pr °l°9ue is the heroic couplet, called 
7 Gascoigne riding ryme, and that is suche as oure 
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Mayster and Father Chaucer used in his Canterburie tales.” 
He had doubtless met with it in French poetry; indeed, 
Professor Skeat has discovered an example in the poems of 
Guillaume de Machault, dated 1356-8. Chaucer did as 
much for this particular metre as Marlowe subsequently 
did for blank verse: he went far towards perfecting it, and 
he gave it vogue. Two peculiarities in his use of it are 
noteworthy. First^his couplets of sense are often not his 
couplets of metre; note, for example, the following lines:— 

“ His bootes clasped faire and fetisly; 

Hise resons he spak ful solempnely, 

Sownynge alway thencrees of his wynnyng. 

He wolde the see were kept for any thing 
Betwixe Middleburgh and Orewelle. 

Wei koude he in eschaunge sheeldes selle.”—A. 273-8. 

Second, at the beginning of a line he was not infrequently 
content to make the first foot consist of a single accented 
syllable, reducing the line to one of nine syllables if the 
rhyme were masculine. The following are the lines in 
The Prologue constructed on this pattern:— 

A. 76 (masc.), 131, 170, 247, 294 (masc.), 371 (masc.), 
384, 391 (masc.). 

“ Chaucer’s stanza ” he borrowed from the same source 
as the decasyllabic couplet; it is used by Machault, whom 
he admired and imitated, in several poems, including one 
from which Chaucer borrowed the refrain of his “ Ballad 
of Newfangelness.” It was his favourite measure for 
longer works until he adopted the heroic couplet; he wrote 
in it his Complaint to Pity, Complaint of Mars (half), 
Troilus and Cressida , Parliament of Fowls , Second Nun's 
Tale, Clerk's Tale, Man of Law's Tale, and Prioress's 
Tale, besides smaller poems. It was a favourite likewise 
with the poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
from his immediate successors Hoccleve and the author of 
the King's Quair down to Sackville and the other writers 
of the Mirror for Magistrates. 


THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. 


(Group B. 4011-4636.) 

[“ Nay ! ” quod this Monk, “ I have no last to pleye; 
Now lat another telle, as I have toold.” 

Thanne spak oure Hoost with rude speche and boold, 
And seyde unto the Nonnes Preest anon, 

“ Com neer, thou preest, com hyder, thou sir John. 

Telle us swich thyng as may oure hertes glade; 

Be blithe, though thou ryde upon a jade. 

What thogh thyn hors be bothe foule and lene 1 
If he wol serve thee, rekke nat a bene; 

Looke that thyn herte be murie evermo.” 

Yis, sir, ’ quod he, “ yis, Hoost, so moot I go. 

But I be myrie, y-wis I wol be blamed.” 

And right anon his tale he hath attamed, 

And thus he seyde unto us everichon, 

This sweete preest, this goodly man, sir John.] 


4000 


4005 


Beere fyynn&h Thx Nonnes Preestes Tale of the Cok and 

Hen,—Chauntecleer and Pertdote. 

A poure wydwe, somdel stape in age. 

Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage, 

Beside a greve, stondynge in a dale. 

Thjs wydwe, of which I telle yow my tale, 
feyn thilke day that she was last a wyf 40Xt - 

ln pacience ladde a ful symple lyf * 5 

por htel was hir catel and her rente; 

Sh» h f 0U ?!!“ dr ^ ° f swich “ God hir e sente 
She fond hirself and eek hire doghtren two. 

ihre large sowea hadde she, and namo; 4020 

Three kyn, and eek a sheep that highte Malle. 4 
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Fill sooty was hir bour, and eek hire halle, 

In which she eet ful many a sklendre meel; 

Of poynaunt sauce hir neded never a deel; 

No deyntee morsel passed thurgh hir throte, 4^5 
Hir diete was accordant to hir cote; 

Repleccioun ne made hire never sik; 

Attempree diete was al hir phisik, 

And exercise, and hertes suffisaunce. 

The goute lette hire no-thyng for to daunce, 4030 
Napoplexie shente nat hir heed; 

No wyn ne drank she, neither whit ne reed; 

Hir bord was served moost with whit and blak, 

Milk and broun breed, in which she fond no lak, 

Seynd bacoun and somtyme an ey or tweye; 4035 
For she was, as it were, a maner deye. 

A yeerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute 
With stikkes and a drye dych withoutc, 

In which she hadde a cok, heet Chauntecleer; 

In al the land of crowyng nas his peer. 4°4° 

His voys was murier than the murie orgon 
On messe-daycs that in the chirche gon; 

Wei sikercr was his crowyng in his logge 
Than is a clokke or an abbey orlogge: 

By nature he knew eche ascencioun 4°45 

Of the equynoxial in thilke toun; 

For whan degrees fiftene weren ascended, 

Thanne crew he that it myghte nat been amended. 

His coomb was redder than the fyn coral, 

And batailled as it were a castel wal; 4°5° 

His byle was blak, and as the jeet it shoon; 

Lyk asure were his legges and his toon; 

His nayles whiter than the lylye flour, 

And lyk the burned gold was his colour. 

This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 4°55 

Sevene hennes for to doon al his plesaunce, 

Whiche were his sustres and his paramours, 

And wonder lyk to hym as of colours; 

Of whiche the faircste hewed on hir throte 
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4065 


4070 


4075 


Was cleped faire damoysele Pertelote. 4060 

Curteys she was, discreet and debonaire 
And compaignable; and bar hyrself so faire 
Syn thilke day that she was seven night oold, 

That trewcly she hath the herte in hoold 
Of Chauntecleer, loken in every Iith; 406 

He loved hire so that wel was hym therwith. 

But swiche a joye was it to here hem synge, 

Whan that the brighte sonne bigan to sprynge, 

In sweete accord, “ My lief is faren in londe.” 

For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 4 c> 7 < 

Beestes and briddes koude speke and synge. 

And so bifel that in the dawenynge, 

As Chauntecleer among his wyves alle 
Sat on his perche that was in the halle, 

And next hym sat this faire Pertelote, 407 = 

This Chauntecleer gan gronen in his throte. 

As man that in his dreem is drecched soore. 

And whan that Pertelote thus herde hym roore, 

She was agast and scyde, “ O herte deere ! 

What eyleth yow, to grone in this manere ? 408 c 

Ye been a verray sleper; fy, for shame ! ” 

And he answerde and seyde thus: “ Madame 
I pray yow that ye take it nat agrief; 

tv v °^ > me me ^^ e ^ was in swich meschief 
ight now, that yet myn herte is soore afright. 408 s 
Now God, quod he, “ my swevene recche aright, 

And kepe my body out of foul prisoun. 

Me mette how that I romed up and doun 
Withinne our yeerd, wheer-as I saugh a beest 
Was lyk an hound, and wolde han maad areest 4000 
Upon my body and han had me deed. 

His colour was bitwixe yelow and reed, 

^ fc !P p f d his tayl and bothe his eeris 
With blak, unlyk the remenant of his heeris- 

Yet oThf*! 1 v j th eyen tweye: 4095 

xet of his look for feere almoost I deye: 

this caused me my gronyng doutelees.” 


4080 
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“ Avoy ! ’’ quod she, “ fy on yow, hertelees ! 

Allas ! ” quod she, “ for by that God above 

Now han ye lost myn herte and al my love; 4100 

I kan nat love a coward, by my feith; 

For certes, what so any womman seith, 

We alle desiren, if it myghte bee, 

To han housbondes hardy, wise and free, 

And secree, and no nygard, ne no fool, 4 I0 5 

Ne hym that is agast of every tool, 

Ne noon avauntour. By that God above, 

How dorste ye seyn, for shame, unto youre love 
That any thyng myghte make yow aferd ? 

Have ye no mannes herte, and han a herd ? 4110 

Allas ! and konne ye been agast of swevenys ? 

No thyng, God woot, but vanitee in swevene is. 
Swevenes engendren of replecciouns, 

And ofte of fume, and of complecciouns, 

Whan humours been to habundant in a wight. 

Certes this dreem, which ye han met to-nyght, 

Cometh of the greet superfluytee 
Of youre rede colera, pardee, 

Which causeth folk to dreden in hir dremes 
Of arwes, and of fyre with rede lemes, 

Of rede beestes, that they wol hem byte, 

Of coutekes and of whelpes, grete and lyte; 

Right as the humour of malencolye 
Causeth ful many a man in sleepe to crye 
For feere of blake beres or boles blake, 

Or elles blake develes wole hem take. 

Of othere humours koude I telle also 
That werken many a man in sleepe ful wo; 

But I wol passe as lightly as I kan. 

Lo, Catoun, which that was so wys a man, 

Seyde he nat thus, “ Ne do no fors of dremes ” ? 

“ Now, sire,” quod she, “ whan we flee fro the hemes, 

For Goddes love as taak som laxatyf. 

Up peril of my soule and of my lyf 
I conseille yow the beste, I wol nat lye, 


4ii5 


4120 


4125 


4130 


4135 
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That bothe of colere and of malencolye 
Ye purge yow; and, for ye shal nat tarie, 

Though in this toun is noon apothecarie, 

I shall myself to herbes techen yow 

That shul been for youre hele and for youre prow; 

And in oure yeerd tho herbes shal I fynde, 4141 

The whiche han of hire propretee by kynde 
To purge yow bynethe and eek above. 

Forget nat this for Goddes owene love, 

Ye been ful coleryk of compleccioun; 4145 

Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 

Ne fynde yow nat repleet of humours hoote; 

And if it do, I dar wel leye a grote 

That ye shul have a fevere terciane 

Or an agu, that may be youre bane. 41*50 

A day or two ye shul have digestyves 

Of wormes, er ye take youre laxatyves 

Of lawriol, centaure and fumetere, 

Or elles of ellebor that groweth there, 

Of katapuce or of gaitrys beryis, 4TSt r 

Of herbe-yve growyng in oure yeerd, that mcry is: 
Fekke hem up right as they growe and ete hem yn. 

Be myne, housbonde, for youre fader kyn; 

Oredeth no dreem; I kan sey yow namoore.” 

But qu ,° d h , e » “ g™ 11114 m ercy of youre loore. 

aS ^ uch ^g ^aun Catoun, 4l6l 

ThnnaWL ^T 7 ?^ 111 swich a & eet re noun, 

Though that he bad no dremes for to drede. 

By God, men may m olde bookes rede 

Ut many a man, moore of auctorite 

TK? Caton was ’ 80 moofc 1 thee, 
inat ai the revers seyn of his sentence. 

And han wel founden by experience 

I hat dremes been significaciouns 

As wel of joye as of tribulaciouns, 

Thlr fv dur ? n in this lif Present, 
fher nedeth make of this noon argument. 

The verray preeve sheweth it in dede 


4165 
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Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede 
Seith thus, that whilom two felawes wente 
On pilgrimage in a ful good entente, 

And happed so they coomen in a toun, 

Wher-as ther was swich congregacioun 
Of peple, and eek so streit of herbergage, 

That they ne founde as muche as o cotage 
In which they bothe myghte y-logged bee; 

Wherfore they mosten of necessitee 
As for that nyght departen compaignye; 

And ech of hem gooth to his hostelrye, 

And took his loggyng as it wolde falle. 

That oon of hem was logged in a stalle 
Fer in a yeerd with oxen of the plough; 

That oother man was logged wel ynough, 

As was his aventure or his fortune, 

That us governeth alle as in commune. 

And so bifel that, longe er it were day, 

This man mette in his bed, ther-as he lay, 

How that his felawe gan upon hym calle 
And seyde, ‘ Allas ! for in an oxes stalle 
This nyght I shal be mordred ther I lye; 

Now helpe me, deere brother, or I dye; 

In alle haste com to me,’ he seyde. 

This man out of his sleepe for feere abrayde; 

But whan that he was wakened of his sleepe, 

He turned hym and took of this no keepe; 4200 

Hym thoughte his dreem nas but a vanitee. 

Thus twies in his slepyng dremed hee, 

And atte thridde tyme yet his felawe 
Cam, as hym thoughte, and seide, ‘ I am now slawe: 
Bihoold my bloody woundes, depe and wyde. 4205 
Arys up erly in the morwe tyde. 

And at the west gate of the toun,’ quod he, 

‘ A carte ful of donge ther shaltow se. 

In which my body is hid ful prively; 

Do thilke carte arresten boldely. 4210 

My gold caused my mordre, sooth to sayn.* 
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And tolde hym every point how he was slayn. 
With a ful pitous face pale of hewe. 

And truste wel, his dreem he fond ful trewe; 

For on the morwe, as soone as it was day, 

To his felawes in he took the way. 

And whan that he cam to his oxes stalie, 

After his felawe he bigan to calle. 

The hostiler answerde hym anon 
And seyde, ‘ Sire, your felawe is agon; 

As soone as day he wente out of the toun.’ 
this man gan fallen in suspecioun, 

Remembrynge on his dremes that he mette. 

And forth he gooth, no lenger wolde he lette, 

Unto the west gate of the toun, and fond 
A dong carte, as it were to donge lond, 
lhat was arrayed in that same wise 
As ye han herd the dede man devyse: 

And with an hardy herte he gan to crye 

‘TSr 118 ^, 1106 and i ustice of this felonye. 

My felawe mordred is this same nyght, 

And in this carte heere lith gapyng upright 
I cry out on the ministres,’ quod he, ? 

, 0l< ?, en H pe and reulen fchis citee; 

! heere Hth my felawe slayn.’ 

What sholde I moore unto this tale sayn ? 

The people out, sterte and caste the cart to grounde 
The ded myd 1 . el ° l the don S they founde 

o SnTMf mordrcd was a ‘ newe - 

U bhsful God, that art so just and trewe 

Mord t0W t | hat tbou biwTe yest mordre alway 
Mordre wol out, that se w'e day by day- 

To Goa 1S ., 80 f wIats °m and abhomynabfe’ 

That bJ at 80 JU3t and tenable, 

T? at if ? e r 1 nat suffre ifc heled be 

lfc ? byde a yeer or two or thre • 

And ° Ufc ’ — my conclusioun. 

Ha2 hint tb n0n m,mstres of that toun 
an hent the carter and so soore hym pyned, 
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And eck the hostiler so soore engyned, 4250 

That they biknewe hire wikkednesse anon, 

And were an-hanged by the nekke bon. 

Heere may men seen that dremes been to drede; 
And certes in the same book I rede 
Right in the nexte chapitre after this 4255 

(I gabbe nat, so have I joye or bliss), 

Two men that wolde han passed over see 
For certeyn cause into a fer contree, 

If that the wynd ne hadde been contrarie. 

That made hem in a citee for to tarie 4260 

That stood ful myrie upon an haven syde; 

But on a day agayn the even-tyde 

The wynd gan chaunge, and blew right as hem leste. 

Jolif and glad they wente unto hir reste, 

And casten hem ful erly for to saille. 4265 

But to that o man fil a greet mervaille; 

That oon of hem in slepyng as he lay, 

Hym mette a wonder dreem agayn the day: 

Him thoughte a man stood by his beddes syde 
And hym comanded that he sholde abyde, 4270 

And seyde hym thus: ‘ If thou tomorwe wende, 

Thou shalt be dreynt, my tale is at an ende.’ 

He wook and tolde his felawe what he mette, 

And preyde hym his viage for to lette; 

As for that day he preyde hym to byde. 4275 

His felawe, that lay by his beddes syde, 

Gan for to laughe, and scorned him full faste; 

‘ No dreem,’ quod he, ‘ may so myn herte agaste, 

That I wol lette for to do my thynges; 

I sette not a straw by thy dremynges, 4280 

For swevenes been but vanytees and japes; 

Men dreme al day of owles or of apes, 

And of many a maze therwithal; 

Men dreme of thyng that never was ne shal; 

But sith I see that thou wolt heere abyde, 4285 

And thus forslewthen wilfully thy tyde, 

God woot it reweth me, and have good day.* 
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And thus he took his leve, and wente his way; 
But er that he hadde half his cours y-seyled, 
Noot I nat why ne what myschaunce it eyled. 
But casuelly the shippes botrae rente. 

And shipe and man under the water wente 
In sighte of othere shippes it bisyde, 

That with hem seyled at the same tyde. 

And therfore, faire Pertelote so deere, 

By swiche ensamples olde yet maistow leere. 
That no man sholde been to recchelees 
Of dremes, for I seye thee doutelees 
That many a dreem ful soore is for to drede. 

Lo . in the lyf of Seint Kenelm I rede, 
lhat was Kenulphus sone, the noble kyng 
Of Mercennke, how Kenelm mette a thyn«. 

A hte er he was mordred, on a day 
His mordre in his avysioun he say. 

His norice hym expowned every deel 
His swevene, and bad hym for to kepe hym weel 
For trawoun; but he nas but seven yeer oold. 
And therfore ktel tale hath he took! 

Of any dreem so hooly was his herte. 

tk ? od v I ^ dde levere than m y aherte 

h ? d , de rad le g ende > as have I. 

Oame Pertelote, I sey yow trewely, 

Macrobeus, that writ the avisioun 

in Affnke of the worthy Cipioun, 

d f“ es and seith that they been 

And W? ° f thyDg f that after seen; 

^ thl nw t °f 8 1 pray yow ,ooketh we '. 

0 daT estament, of Daniel, 
he f ldd £ ein es any vanitee. 

Whe d r H G r k ° f J °x Seph ’ and ther shul y e see 
Wher dremes be somtyme—I sey nat alle— 

^oTe^f g E^nt h ^ 8e t! hat 8hul a ^ t€r falIe - 

HJo k i Egl ? te the *yng, daun Pharao 
^ baker and his butille? also, ’ 

Wher they ne felte noon effect in dremes. 
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Whoso wol seken actes of sondry remes 
May rede of dremes many a wonder thyng. 

Lo ! Cresus, which that was of Lyde kyng, 

Mette he nat that he sat upon a tree, 

Which signified he sholde anhanged bee ? 4330 

Lo ! heere Andromacha, Ectores wyf, 

That day that Ector sholde lese his lyf, 

She dremed on the same nyght biforn 
How that the lyf of Ector sholde be lorne, 

If thilke day he wente into bataille; 4335 

She warned hym, but it myghte nat availle; 

He wente for to fighte natheles, 

But he was slayn anon of Achilles. 

But thilke tale is al to longe to telle, 

And eek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle; 4340 

Shortly I seye as for conclusioun, 

That I shal han of this avisioun 
Adversitee; and I seye forthermoor, 

That I ne telle of laxatyves no stoor, 

For they been venymes, I woot it weel; 4345 

I hem diffye, I love hem never a deel. 

Now let us speke of myrthe and stynte al this; 
Madame Pertelote, so have I blis, 

Of o thyng God hath sent me large grace; 

For, whan I se the beautee of youre face, 4350 

Ye been so scarlet reed aboute youre yen. 

It maketh al my drede for to dyen, 

For, al-so siker as In principio , 

Mulier est hominis confusio — 

Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is, 4355 

* Womman is mannes joye and al his blis ’ ; 

For, whan I feele a-nyght your softe syde, 

Al-be-it that I may nat on yow ryde, 

For that oure perche is maad so narwc, alias ! 

I am so ful of joye and of solas, 43^° 

That I diffye bothe swevene and dreem.” 

And with that word he fley doun from the beem, 

For it was day, and eke his hennes alle; 
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And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle, 

For he hadde founde a corn, lay in the yerd. 

Real he was, he was namoore aferd; 

He fethered Pertelote twenty tyme, 

And trad as ofte, er that it was pryme. 

He looketh as it were a grym leoun, 

And on his toos he rometh up and doun; 

Hym deigned nat to sette his foot to grounde. 

He chukketh whan he hath a corn y-founde, 

And to hym rennen thanne his wyves alle. 

Thus roial as a prince is in an halle 
Leve I this Chauntecleer in his pasture, 

And after wol I telle his aventure. 

TK W f\ an u at M the , monthe in which the world b *gan, 
That highte March, whan God first maked manf 

Was compleet, and passed were also 

Syn March bigan, thritty dayes and two, 

Rifel that Chauntecleer in al his pryde, 

His sevene wyves walkynge by his syd’e, 

Caste up his eyen to the brighte sonne 
1 hat in the signe of Taurus hadde y-ronne 
twenty degrees and oon and som-what moore, 

And knew by kynde and by noon oother loore 
lhat !t was pryme, and crew with blisful stevene. 

JWv?r e ' he ®f yde ’ " 18 clomben up on hevene 
fourty degrees and oon and moore y-wis 

Madame Pertelote, my worldes blis, * 4 . QO 

And kne +L t ^ Se ? lsful briddes bow they synge 439 
Ands e the fresshe floures how they spryng C g 

Ful is myn herte of revel and solas ’’ 7 8 ’ 

But sodeynly hym fil a sorweful cas; 

^or ever the latter ende of joy is wo- 

And 5°a° fc 7° rl ? ly W* is soone ago; 

And if a rethor koude faire endite 

As e fo n rl?° nyCle 8aufly m ^ hfce ^ write, 

As for a sovereyn notabilitee. 

This stor^ - Wy ? man hi m herkne me; 
this stone is al so trewe, I undertake. 
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As is the book of Launcelot de Lake, 

That wommen holde in ful greet reverence. 
Now wol I torne agayn to mv sentence. 

A colfox ful of sly iniquitee, 

That in the grove hadde wonned yeres throe, 
By heigh ymaginacioun forn-cast, 

The same nyght thurgh-out the hegges brast 
Into the yerd, ther Chauntecleer the faire 
Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repaire; 

And in a bed of wortes stille lie lay 
Til it was passed undren of the day, 

Waitynge his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle; 
As gladly doon thise homycides alle 
That in await liggen to mordre men. 

0 false mordrour lurkynge in thy den, 

0 newe Scariot, newe Genyloun, 

False dissyraulour, O Greek Synoun, 

That broghtest Troye al outrely to sorwe ! 

O Chauntecleer, acursed be that morwe 
That thou into that yerd flaugh fro the bemes. 
Thou were ful wel y-warned by thy dremcs 
That thilke day was perilous to thee; 

But what that God forwoot moot ncdes bee, 
After the opinioun of certein clerkis. 

Witnesse on hym that any parfit clerk is, 

That in scole is greet altercacioun 
In this mateere and greet disputisoun, 

And hath been of an hundred thousand men; 
But I ne kan nat bulte it to the bren 
As kan the hooly doctour Augustyn, 

Or Boece, or the bisshope Bradwardyn, 
Wheither that Goddes worthy forwityng 
Streyneth me nedely to doon a thyng— 

Nedely clepe I symple necessitee; 

Or elles if free choys be graunted me 
To do that same thyng or do it noglit, 

Though God forwoot it er that it was wroght; 
Or if his wityng streyneth never a deel 
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But by necessitec condicioneel. 

I wil nat han to do of swich mateere, 

My tale is of a cok, as ye may heere, 

That took his conseil of his wyf with sorwe. 

To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 

That he hadde met that dreem that I yow tolde. 4445 

Wommennes conseils been ful ofte colde; 

Wommannes conseil broghte us first to wo 
And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 

Ther-as he was ful myrie and well at ese; 

But for I noot to whom it myght displese, 

If I conseil of wommen wolde blame, 

Passe over, for I seyde it in my game. 

Rede auctours, where they trete of swich mateere, 

And what they seyn of wommen ye may heere: 

Ihise been the cokkes wordes and nat myne, 44 ss 
1 kan noon harm of no womman divyne. 

r son< ^ bathe hire myrily 

Lith Pertelote, and alle hire sustres by, 

Agayn the sonne, and Chauntecleer so free 
bong muner than the mermayde in the see. 
ror Phtsiologus seith sikerly, 

How that they syngen wel and myrily. 

And so bifel that, as he cast his yc 
Among the wortes on a boterflye, 

He was war of this fox that lay ful lowe; 

Bnf^ g De ,St f. kym thanne for to crowe, 

But end® anon, “ Cok, cok,” and up he sterte 

P® that wa f affrayed in his herte. 

£. or °aturelly a beest desireth flee 
Fro his contone, if he may it see, 

Thfs eret , hadde ^ it with his ye. ? 

Kp w u f teC L eer ’ whan he e an bym espye 7 
-He wolde han fled hnf ^ * 

Sevde “ • ,, ttlat the fox anon 

B A S i re ’ aUas ! w ber wol ye gon ? 

Now certes^Twp^ mG fchatam y° ure freend ? 

If T were worse than a feend, 

H I to yow wolde harm or vileynye. 
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I am nat come your conseil for tespye; 

But trewely the cause of my comynge 

Was oonly for to herkne how that ye synge; 4480 

For trewely ye have as myrie a stevene 

As any aungel hath that is in hevene. 

Therwith ye han in musyk moore feelynge 
Than hadde Boece, or any that kan synge. 

My lord youre fader (God his soule blesse !) 4485 

And eek youre mooder, of hire gentillesse, 

Han in myn hous y-been to my greet ese, 

And certes, sire, ful fayn wolde I yow plese. 

But for men speke of syngyng, I wol seyc, 

So moote I brouke wel myne eyen tweye, 449 ° 

Save yow I herde never man so synge 
As dide youre fader in the morwenynge. 

Certes it was of herte, al that he song; 

And for to make his voys the moore strong 
He wolde so peyne hym that with bothc his yen 4495 
He moste wynke, so loude he wolde cryen; 

And stonden on his tiptoon therwithal, 

And strecche forth his nekke, long and smal; 

And eek he was of swich discrecioun 

That ther nas no man in no regioun 4500 

That hym in song or wisedom myghte passe. 

I have wel rad in Daun Burnel the Asse, 

Among his vers, how that ther was a cok, 

For that a preestes sone yaf hym a knok 

Upon his leg, whil he was yong and nyce, 45°5 

He made hym for to lese his benefice; 

But certeyn ther nys no comparisoun 
Bitwixe the wisedom and discrecioun 
Of your fader and of his subtiltee. 

Now syngeth, sire, for seinte charitee; 45 10 

Lat se konne ye youre fader countrefete.’’ 

This Chauntecleer his wynges gan to bete, 

As man that koude his traysoun nat espie, 

So was he ravysshed with his flaterie. 

Allas ! ye lordes, many a fals flatour 45*5 
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Is in your courtes and many a losengeour, 

That plesen yow wel moore, by my feith, 

Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow seith. 

Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye; 

Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye. 

This Chauntecleer stood hye upon his toos 
Strecchynge his nekke, and heeld his eyen cloos. 
And gan to crowe loude for the nones, 

And daun Russell, the fox, stirte up atones. 

And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 

And on his bak toward the wode hym beer; 

For yet ne was ther no man that hym sewed. 

0 destinee that mayst nat been eschewed ! 

Alas that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the bemes ! 

Allas his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes ! 

And on a Friday fil al this meschaunce. 

O Venus, that art goddesse of plesaunce, 

Syn that thy servant was this Chauntecleer, 

And in thy servyce dide al his poweer 
Moore for delit than world to multiplye. 

Why woldestow suffre hym on thy day to dye ? 

O Gaufred, deere maister soverayn. 

That, whan thy worthy kyng Richard was slayn 
With shot, compleynedest his deeth so soore. 

Why ne hadde I now thy sentence and thy loore 
The Fnday for to chide, as diden ye ? 

For on a Friday, soothly, slayn was he. 

1 hanne wolde I shewe yow how that I koude pleyne 
h or Chauntecleres drede and for his peyne. 

Certes swich cry ne lamentacioun 
Was never of ladyes maad whan Ylioun 
Was wonne, and Pirrus with his streite swerd 
Whan he hadde hent kyng Priam by the berd 
And slayn hym (as seith us Eneudos), 

As maden alle the hennes in the clos. 

Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer the sighte. 

But sovereynly dame Pertelote shrighte, 

Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales v^f, 
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Wlian that hir housbonde hadde lost his lyf 

And that the Romayns hadde brend Cartage— 4555 

She was so ful of torment and of rage, 

That wilfully into the fyr she sterte 

And brende hirselven with a stedefast herte. 

0 woful hennes, right so criden ye 

As, whan that Nero brende the citee 45^0 

Of Rome, cryden the senatoures wyves, 

For that hir husbondes losten alle hir lyves; 

Withouten gilt this Nero hath hem slayn. 

Now wol I torne to my tale agayn. 

This sely wydwe and eek hir doghtres two 45^5 
Herden thise hennes crie and maken wo, 

And out at dores stirten they anon 
And syen the fox toward the grove gon 
And bar upon his bak the cok away, 

And cryden, “ Out! ” “ Harrow ! ” and “ Weylaway ! ” 
“ Ha ! ha ! the fox ! ” and after hym they ran, 4571 
And eek with staves many another man; 

Ran Colie, oure dogge, and Talbot and Gerland, 

And Malkyn with a dystaf in hir hand; 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges, 1575 
So were they fered for berkynge of the dogges 
And shoutyng of the men and wommen eek; 

They ronne so hem thoughte hir herte breek; 

They yolleden as feendes doon in helle; 

The dokes cryden as men wolde hem quelle; 45 ®° 

The gees for feere flowen over the trees; 

Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees; 

So hydous was the noys, a ! benedicitee ! 

Certes he Jakke Straw and his meynee 

Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 45”5 

Whan that they wolden any Flemyng kille, 

As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 

Of bras they broghten bemes, and of box, 

Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe and powped, 
And therwithal they shriked and they howped; 459 ° 
It seemed as that hevene sholde falle. 
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Now, goode men, I pray yow herkneth alle; 

Lo ! how Fortune tumeth sodeynly 
The hope and pryde eek of hir enemy. 

This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak, 4 SOS 

In al his drede unto the fox he spak 
And seyde, “ Sire, if that I were as ye, 

Yet wolde I seyn, as wys God helpe me, 

‘ Turneth agayn, ye proude cherles alle; 

A verray pestilence upon yow falle. 4600 

Now am I come unto the wodes syde, ^ 

Maupee youre heed the cok shal heere abyde- 
I wol hym ete in feith, and that anon ’ ” 

The fox answerde, “ In feith it shal be don 
And, as he spak that word, al sodeynly 4 6 0 c 

This cok brak from his mouth delyverly, 5 

And heighe upon a tree he fleigh anon. 

“ An the i°? ^ u S h that he was y-gon, 

T w aS f qU °» he ’ „ 0 Chauntecleer, aUas ! 

I have to yow, ’ quod he, “ y-doon trespas, 4 6io 
In-as-muche as I maked yow aferd, 4 

But«iL 7 T^^ ent f a r Dd br °S hfc out of the yerd. 

But, sire, I dide it of no wikke entente: 

Com doun, and I shal telle yow what I mente; 

l ft 76 S °°, fc , h yow » God heI P me so.” 4 6 ic 
aSSiSt 11 !? ^ uod he > “ 1 shrewe us bothe two? 5 
Tf fV, - 1 S , hreWe m y self » bothe blood and bones 

Then IP 1 ® me ° fter than ones. * 

D „l sh t alt na moor « thurgh thy flaterye 

2° ? ^ Synge and "T^e with myn ye 

Al ^lfnn at r^ eth L ’ Whan he 8 h°lde see, 4 

u nT^ 7, God 1 at ^m never thee.” ’ 

Thau^e° d ^ *“* “ but God y-e hym me3 - 
Thrt ian .1 of 8°vernaunce 

CHAUO.N. P. y * 
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As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 

Taketh the moralite, goode men; 4 ^ 3 ° 

For Seint Paul seith that all that writen is 
To oure doctrine it is y write ywis; 

Taketh the fruyt and lat the chaf be stille. 

Now, goode God, if that it be thy wille, 

As seith ray lord, so make us alle goode men, 4635 
And brynge us to his heighe blisse. Amen. 
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4041. orgon: cp. Piere Plowman , C. xxi. 6 : “ And how osauna by 
orgone olde folk songe.” It is plain from gon in the next line that 
Chaucer meant to use this word as a plural, from Lat. organa. 

What we now call ‘ an organ ’ was formerly styled ‘ the organs,’ 
and, so low as the last century, 4 a pair of organs ’ ” {Anecdotes of the 
English Language, 1844). Thus in the Second Nun's Tale Chaucer 
has (G. 134) : 

“ And whyl the organs maden melodye.” 

4045. The cock knew each ascension of the equinoctial, and crew at 
each; that is, he crew every hour, as 15° of the equinoctial make an 
hour. Chaucer adds that he knew the hour better than the abbey 
clock. This tells us clearly, that we are to reckon clock-hours, and 
not the unequal hours of the solar or “ artificial ” day. Hence the 
prime, mentioned in 1. 43^7, was at a clock-hour.— Skeat’s Astrolabe, 
E.E.T.S., lxi. See note on 1. 4380. 

4050. batailled: embattled, crenelated, < O.F. bataillid (now 
baslilld), lit. furnished with batailles, battlements, temporary or 
movable turrets erected upon walls when besieged. Cp. Tennyson’s 
Dream of Fair Women 220: 

The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 

4056. Lines beginning with an anapaest are very rare in Chaucer; 
another example is A. 260. If a stands for an accented syllable and 
x for an unaccented, the scansion of this line may be represented 
thus: xxa.xa.xa.xa.xa.x. 


4058. as of colours: in colour. The student should notice the 
extended and varied use of as in Chaucer; it is often, as here and in 
1. 4183, redundant, that is to say, it seems redundant to us. In 1. 
4133 it is the virtual equivalent of “ pray.” 

4060. The scansion is uncertain. The choice lies between 
Was cle-|p&d fai-|r& da-|moysel(e) | Pert(e)lo-|t6 

and 

Was cle-|p&d fair(e) | damoy-|sel(e) Per-|tAlo-|t&. 

4066. wel was hym therwith: it was well with him, he was happy, 
when he was with her. 

4069. My lief is faren in londe: Professor Skeat has found this 
song in MS. R. 3, 19, fol. 154, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ My lefe is faren in lond; 

Allas ! why ys she so ? 

And I am so sore bound 
I may nat com her to. 

She hath my hert in hold 
Where ever she ryde or go, 

With trew[e] love a 1000-fold.” 
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No doubt Chaucer’s contemporaries would recognise the expression 
in 1. 4064 as a quotation from this song. The lilt of it seems sug¬ 
gestive of “ Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

4083. take itnatagrief: take it not amiss or unkindly; the opposite 
phrase to “take it agrief ” is “ take it agree ” or “ in gree.” 

4086. my swevene recche aright: direct my dream aright, grant 
that it may not portend evil. 

4090. For the omission of the relative cp. 1. 4365; cp. also the 
omission of the conjunction “ that ” in 11. 4126, 4146. 

4114. fume: a vapour or exhalation produced as an " excrement ” 
of the body; especially a noxious vapour supposed formerly to rise to 
the brain from the stomach (N. E. D.). Cp. Hoccleve’s De Regimine 
Prtncipum, 3880: 

“ Whan the paunch is fulle, 

A fume clymbethe up into the head.” 

Complecciouns. The “ complexion,” in the medieval sense, was 
determined in one of two ways : either by the combination of sup¬ 
posed qualities (cold or hot, and moist or dry) in a certain proportion; 
or by the combmation of the four cardinal “ humours ” of the body 
(blood, phlegm, choler, and black choler) in a certain proportion. 

f T eT C F* Ely ? t e C °f Health (1533): “ Complexion is 

a combynation of two dyvers qualities of the foure elementes in one 
bodye, as hotte and drye of the Fyre : hotte and moyste of the Ayre.” 
tor the latter see this passage, Prologue 333 (and note) and the 
referenc ®? humours ” and “ complexions ” in Shake¬ 
s' 1S £ d E !i zabethan literature generally. Skeat quotes 
most appositely from Batman upon Bartholom^, iv. 6 : “ Working 

colde and moy8t into the kind of Fleme; and 
b horand H h aD f d ?u yB ^ 1Q }° the tinde ° f Bloud * and then what 

^e n lrL“^o^,a1oSulr." ; “ d th “ Wbat ia °° ld ° 

tion o e n dSTml 0 Chaucer ’ S Hou * °f Fame is taken up with a disserta- 

the sc f nsion is the fact that a vowel may be 

ntag of an Tue” V ° We1 ' but ala0 b ' f ° TO A at "£<■- 


U “ °‘ th , e Terb here and in '■ 4223. etc., is 
4088. etc. ^ ^ h he lmpcrs<)nal ”«<>• the dative, in 11. 4084, 

cho/ii 8 .'. y t°Z b i!°’ as ^“^inguiahed from melan- 

cholera caused bv tomiSl towever says that it means “ red 

cause disease inthiscas/i^^iM -. tumour was supposed to 

Bartholomfe we learn that men i ^ temper. From Batman upon 

team that men in whom “ rede colera ” is in excess 
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“ dreame of fire, and of lyghtening, and a dreadful burning of the 
ayre ” (iv. 10); those in whom “ malencolie ” is in excess dream 
“ dredfull darke dreams and very ill to see ” (iv. 11). 

4121. rede beestes; see 11. 4092 and 4465. 

4130. Catoun: see also 1. 4161 seq. The reference is to the begin¬ 
ning of the thirty-first distich of the second book of the De Moribus 
of Dionysius Cato, somnia ne cures, which is rendered in the Middle 
English version : 

“ Fing |>at ) e mette in swevene 
Telle hit not wakand.” 

“ In this discussion is the fullest mention made by Chaucer of an 
author who goes under the name of Cato, or, as he is called in one 
manuscript, Dionysius Cato. But he is scarcely more than a name. 
The work was written by nobody knows who, and the writer of it 
flourished nobody knows when. It bears the title of De Moribus, 
and consists of a series of one hundred and forty-five distichs divided 
into four books. In it is embodied no small share of the proverbial 
philosophy of the ancient world. It was first quoted in the latter part 
of the fourth century. The attention paid to it steadily increased 
with the progress of time. ... In the twelfth century Walter 
Mapes, speaking of its reputed author, called Cato the wisest of men 
since Solomon. . . . Caxton published in 1483 a version of it, 
taken from the French translation. He did it for the avowed reason, 
that ‘in my judgment it is the best book to be taught to young 
children in school, and also to the people of every age it is full con¬ 
venient if it bo well understanden.’ As a manual of education it 
had, in the Middle Ages, a thoroughly established reputation. John 
of Salisbury tells us it was a work in which little children were 
regularly instructed in the precepts of virtue. To its use as a school¬ 
book Chaucer himself bears witness in his Manciple’s tale. In 
inculcating the wisdom of silence ho remarks: 

“ ‘ The firste vertu, sone, if thou wolt leere. 

Is to restreyne and kepe wel thy tonge; 

Thus lerne children whan that they been j'onge.’ 

A statement to the same effect, and partly in the same words, is 
made in Troilus and Cressida. In neither case is the name of any 
author or book given; but in both cases the sentiment is taken 
directly from the first line of the third distich of the first book of 
the De Moribus. This reads as follows : 

“ ‘ Virtutem primam esse puta compescere linguam.’ ” 

—Locnsbory’s Studies in Chaucer, ii. 358. 

Chaucer also quotes from this work in Canterbury Tales, E. 1377 
and G. 688. 

4131. ne do no fors of: pay no heed to, care nothing for. Cp. 
Book of the Duchess, 642 : 

“ ‘ I do no fora therof,’ quod ho.” 
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4142. the whiche han of hire propretee by kynde: whose natural 
property is. 

4163. fumetere: fumitory, < medieval Lat. fumua terra -e, so 
called because “ it spryngyth out of the erthe in grete quantyte 
in the sixteenth century the ending was confused with -ory. Skeat 
quotes Batman upon Bartholomfe, xvii. 69 : “ Fumus terre cleanseth 
and purgeth Melancholia, fleme and cholera.” It is evident that 
Madame Pertelote was an expert in medical lore, and that the widow's 
garden was stocked with medicinal herbs, as was then customary, 
bhakespcare is much less complimentary to fumitory, calling it 
rank and classing it with ‘‘the idle weeds that grow in our 
sustaining com ” ( Henry V., V. ii. 46; Lear, IV. iv. 3). Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, a great storehouse of quaint lore, mentions 
fumitory as cleansing the blood in melancholy, and has several 
curious parallels to symptoms and remedies here recorded. 

* 15 , 6 ' gai SF : a or blended form from O.E. gdte-treow, 

tkerWo J h /n name gaitryB ” or “ g aiter ” properly belongs to 
h nm J ,e y °£ d (Cornu* sauguxnea); but, like so many other plant- 

“ d^o^d h ” 8 h^n app r ^ t0 , 8imil . ar shrubs « a "d, since the name 
buckthorn it been “Property given to the alder 

“ teriM rio fc n thougbt that tbe buckthorn is intended here, for its 

“ G.X tte S3Hn d °T ar t r? htU ? and choller." 

uayter-tree is still used m Kent for the spindle-tree. 

4166. that meiy is; this is the reading of one inferior MS • the 

‘-be-yve-To^.; 11 ^ pCt^° *“ 

^s-jas-Tjsaa; ■■i-'tir** - 


‘ v “ 7/uyru is U 

See John v. 34, 40. 

0f “■ Senten “ : the 

bis f “ d 

arras; 

*ed to .uepek thathe aft ^ 
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not usual with Chaucer, in these stories of familiar life, to throw in a 
number of natural circumstances not to be found in his original 
authors. —Tyrwhitt. 

Both stores are also found in the De Factia Dicliaque Memorabili- 
bus, i. 8, of Valerius Maximus, but again in the reverse order. Holkot 
(see § 4 of the Introduction) has both stories and in the same order 
as Chaucer, though not in following chapters. Holkot gives 
Valerius Maximus as his source. In the same Lectio, which contains 
the second story, occur allusions to the dreams of Joseph and Pharaoh 
(see 1. 4320 seq.), so that there can be little doubt that Holkot was 
Chaucer’s authority. The hero of the second story was Simonides 
of Ceos. 

4179. and eek so streit of herbergage: and also such a scarcity of 
accommodation. 

4208. shaltow: shalt thou, by agglutination, < O.E. ecealt ftu. 

4210. Do thilke carte arresten: cause this cart to be stopped. 

4232. lith gapyng upright: cp. Knight'a Tale, A. 2008 : 

“ The colde deeth, with mouth gapyng upright.” 

The position described is that of a person lying on his back with his 
mouth wide open. 

4235. Harrow: a cry of distress and call for succour, very common 
in Middle English literature and surviving till about 1000. Cp. 
Faerie Queene, II. viii. 46 :— 

“ Harrow and well away ! 

After so wicked deede why liv’st thou lenger day ? ” 

4243. The scansion is 

Mordre | is so | wlatsom | and abho-|myna-|ble. 
ax xa ax xxa x a x 

4247. this. Four MSS. (not the best) have this is, but this is often 
written for this is, as is no doubt the case here. 

4264. It is possible that rede = read of, governing men in the 
accusative; but it is more likely that, after the parenthesis, Chaucer 
(or the cock) lost count of the construction of the earlier part of the 
sentence. 

4266. so have I joye or blis: so may I have joy or bliss, as I hope 
to have joy or bliss; cp. 1. 4166. 

4266. All the MSS. read “ But herkneth (herken, etc.) to that o 
man fil a greet mervaille,” which, if correct, is a Chaucerian Alexan¬ 
drine. 

4268. Hym mette: cp. the impersonal verb with he mette in I. 
4273. 

wonder is used by Chaucer as noun, adjective, and adverb. 

agayn the day: towards daybreak. 
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4272. dreynt: past participle of drenchen; cp. blenchen, bleynte, 
bleynt. 

4283. One of the comparatively few lines in which the first syllable 
is dropped. 

4286. forslewthen wilfully thy tyde: wilfully waste vour time in 
sloth. J 

4295. It was certainly time that Chaucer gave us a reminder that 
the cock is the speaker. 

4300. Seint Kenelm: Kenelm succeeded his father, Kenulph, on 

i !on^. 0n ° ? f the Merc,ana » in 821, at the age of seven years [see 
1. 4307] and was murdered by order of his aunt, Quenedreda. He 
was subsequently made a saint. And hi a lArr^rwi _i .• 


aoe \ no ? a PP^ r “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle . Still, the 

13 . b ", Cfi ? told b 7 Irenes o f Worcester under the 
f“ r 5 “’ “ nd 13 repented afterwards, with much addition of marvel- 
by “-“hew of Westminster, Huger of Wendover. and 

B 7 l none contain even an allusion 

e dream. . . . According to the version of the life which has 

tTK« h n re draW £ Upon ’ ? enelm ha d a vision which he communicated 

r®? toUm that before his bedchamber st^da 
the L ver y 8tars a “d beautiful with spreading 

kinds Tn adH^ • °“> m P to J bo . t ^ om were covered with flowers of all 
summit n? S ltblazed innumerable lamps. On the very 

K £L52j Towards 

Carton’s r j. “PP^ air.—L ounsbuky. 

the dream. St Kenelm’/rL 0t ^, er lato med i ev al legendaries contain 

spot where, accwdS^'th«w. Tv 8 t , he , C1 1L ent Hills marks the 
his murderer T>ia Jr* • e 8 en d, Kenelm s body was buried by 

■»« <— p- 4 g 

In Clent cow-pasture, under a thorn, 

4302 Mpr ° f bead bereft Jiea Kenelm, king bom. 

Z TT the kin8d ° m ° f th0 Mercians. 

last three used^idy if^he ri *“• forms * Chaucer, 

193), say, 8e y, 0Qly m the rune 1 (A. 764), Mw , ae^A ( A ! 

■gainst treason? ke6P hym W6el F ° r traisouil: to guard himself well 
«08. tale hath he toold: count hath hs taken, heed hath he paid. 
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4310. Chauntecleer was indeed an accomplished cock, with a beard 
(1. 4110) and a shirt ! 

4313-4. Cp. Parlemenl of Foulee, 31 : 

“ Tullius of the dreme of Scipioun,” 

a summary of which forms the first part of the poem. Chaucer - 
alludes in two ot her passages to this work, Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis 
[Africani]. “ llad this composition descended to posterity among 
Tully’s six books De Republica, to the last of which it originally 
belonged, perhaps it would have been overlooked and neglected. 
But being preserved and illustrated with a prolix commentary by 
Macrobius [ciro. 400], it quick!}' attracted the attention of readers 
who were fond of the marvellous, and with whom Macrobius was a 
more admired classic than Tully.”— (Warton). 

4317. looketh: note, consider; imperative plural. 

4318. of Daniel: we might supply “ in the story ” or “ for the 
opinion.” 

4328-30. The story of Croesus is in the Monk's Tale, just before 
this tale, B. 3017-3956, the dream and its fulfilment occupying 
11. 3930-3950. In Chaucer’s translation of Boethius De Consolatione 
Philosophiae II., prosa ii, we read : “ Wystestow nat how Cresus, 
kyng of Lydyens, of whiche kyng Cirus was ful sore agast a lytil 
byforn,—that this rewliche Cresus was caught of Cirus and lad to the 
fyer to ben brend; but that a rayn descendede down fro hevene that 
rescowyde him ? ” The Commentary on Boethius ascribed by 
tradition to Thomas Aquinas gives the dream : “ One night Croesus 
dreamed that he was on a high tree, where ho was made wet by 
Jupiter and dried by Phoebus. When he related this dream to his 
daughter, Fania, she said: ‘You will be captured by Cyrus and 
hanged on a cross, where the rain will moisten you and the sun will 
dry you.’ ” This was Chaucer’s authority. 

4331. Andromacha. We must not look for this dream of Andro¬ 
mache in Homer. The first author who relates it is the fictitious 
Dares, chap, xxiv., and Chaucer very probably took it from him, or 
from Guido de Columnis, or perhaps from Benoit de Sainte More.— 
Tyrwuitt (who goes on to suggest, what has since been proved by 
M. Joly, that Guido did little more than translate Benoit). 

Dares Phrygius was the authority for the history of the Trojan 
war most popular in the middle ages. 

4344. telle of no . . . stoor: set no store by, account of no value. 

4351. yen: disyllabio. The MSS. have eyen; and the best MSS. 
have ey- for y- also in 11. 4463, 4471, 4495, and 4620. In all these 
passages I have adopted the y- forms for the sake of the rime. 

4353. In principio, tho opening words of Genesis and of St. John s 
Gospel. 
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4364. This line is taken from a fabulous conference between the 
Emperor Adrian and Secundus the philosopher, reported by Vincent 
of Beauvais, Speculum Hiatoriale, xi. 71. [“ Vincent in his Estoryal 
J °S 000(1 Women, A. 307.] What Vincent has there 

published appears to have been extracted from a large collection of 

Unomae under the name of Secundus, which are still extant in Greek 
and Latin.— Tyrwhitt. 

4360. Evidently feminine education must have been rreatlv 
neglected in those days, or Chauntecleer could hardly have ventured 
on such a translation. 

b ? th * swevene and dreem. This is probably a mere rhetori¬ 
cal flourish of the cock s. Cp. Hous of Fame, 9-12 : 

“ Why this a dreem, why that a sweven, . . . 

I noot, 

“ d ‘ h , e wkole proem of that poem. Dream < O.E. dream, joy; 
ewevene < O.E. swefen, sleep. In Wyclif’s Bible Gen xli 99 J k„a 

TT m \ 382 \ dreem “ 1388 » showing that apparently the former 
word was already passing out of vogue 7 lormer 

Bu^c ^ U0W8 t °°. k P ,‘ aM a ,ew hours 1 »‘« the same day. 

what foHowaTri lh a n the ? srn * tive , here in order to 

1 tlie moc ^ solemnity of circumstantial detail 

2 I st de^eIfTa^uT eant “ ft? H ^ 8Un h&d paSSed the 

then considered the first month ?n th 7 WGre ?i° ne V* tlx * March was 
with the 26th. not WitTth? 1 st ^° U / h the ^gan 

Creation itself took place in March Chau ,S, er aUu ^es to the idea that 
the sun’s altitude, riehtlv said l\ £ our musfc be from 

I nse a globe, and find thTt tfc t ® 9) t0 J? Fourt ^ de * rees oon. 

nearly at 9 o’clock It ^ oul . d attuin tbe altitude 41° 

of the first S of theTv ^f ime 4 K 4387 si 6 nifiea the end 
Skeat’s E n S^ ua f 6 to 6 p.m.- 

Tyrwhitt read Aitw ’xr t,^ " ote on L 4046 - 
authority, and repeats 11 4377*9 ed ”’ K h'J 1 , tbis “ without 
toed to escape frW the ‘difficulty b?tS ?b ® the Harleian M S. 
dayes two.” There can behttle LvZ ^ mont hcs and 

the correct one; and since phimn ubt , tha t the reading in the text is 

complete, « Syn March bSS ” mn?L h f S , JUSt tbat Ma «=h was 
March.” gan must he taken as equivalent to “ since 

4396. Cp. Man of Law's Tale, 421-2: 

To^orkJJbW” 1 6Vere art 8UCCeasour 
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Against that passage, in the margin, four MSS. have a quotation 
from Pope Innocent III.’s (ob. 1216) De Conlemplu Mundi, containing 
the sentence ** Extrema gaudii luctus occupat,” quoted from Proverbs 
xiv. 13 in the Vulgate. 

4399. At the side of this verse is written in the margin of [the 
Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS.] “ Petrus Comestor,” to intimate, I 
suppose, that this maxim is to be found in the Hisloria Scholastica of 
that author, who was a celebrated commentator on the Bible in the 
12th century.— Tyrwhitt. Hence it has been assumed that Petrus 
Comestor is the “ rethor ” referred to in somewhat uncomplimentary 
terms in 11. 4397-9. But it would seem more in accord with Chaucer’s 
method of banter that this should be a satirical allusion to the monk¬ 
ish habit of writing sententious marginal comments. There may 
also be a sly reference to some of the “ tragedies ” Chaucer had just 
put into the mouth of the monk (B. 3181-3956). 

4401-3. It is hardly necessary to point out to lovers of Chaucer 
(and every one of his readers must belong to that class) that these 
lines are ironical. Lancelot is one of the most celebrated of the 
Arthurian romances. The French version is attributed to Walter 
Map. 

4404. sentence. Chaucer uses this word in a variety of shades of 
meaning. In 1. 4167 it meant “ opinion,” in 1. 4355 “ meaning,” 
here it apparently equals “ story.” 

4404. colfox. The old explanation, “ sly, treacherous fox,” is now 
entirely abandoned; and in the supposed parallel passage in the 
Hous of Fame , 1. 1277, “ Collo tregetour,” Colie is now known to be 
a proper name. Cp. Canterbury Tales , B. 4573. Col here is our 
word coal, O.E. col, used again by Chaucer in col-blak, A. 2142. The 
reference is to the brant-fox, a variety distinguished by a greater 
admixture of black in its fur; see 1.4094. The word still survives 
as a surname. 

4407. The question of God’s foreknowledge and man’s free-will 
seems to have had for the poet a special fascination. To it he makes 
various references. Sometimes they are serious, as in Troilus and 
Cressida; sometimes jocose, as in the tale of the Nun’s Priest. 
While in this latter production he evinces full acquaintance with 
the metaphysical discussions that have prevailed upon the subject, 
his' treatment of it in places reaches almost the point of burlesque. 
Even the fox who is to lie in wait with the intent of seizing the cock 
has been predestined to do that work—“ fomcast by high imagina¬ 
tion.”— Lounshury. 

4412. undren is one of the most perplexing words in our early 
literature. Skeat says that it means literally “the intervening or 
middle period,” and thus either mid-forenoon or mid-afternoon. 
The latter meaning is not found in English, where it first meant the 
third hour, 9 a.m., and then any time between that and midday. 
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This confusion and uncertainty are well illustrated by two passages 
in Wyclif s Bible: “ It was the thridde our (that men clepen undrun), 
Mark xv. 25; “The our was as the sixte or undurn,” John iv. 6. 
In the O.E. Miscellany we find “ at undren and at middai.” Since 
it was already “ pryme ” in 1. 4387, “ undren '» here must be some 
tune not earlier than 9, nor later than 12. 

4417. Scariot: Judas Iscariot. 

Genyloun: Genelon, one of Charlemagne’s officers, who by his 
treachery was the cause of the defeat at Roncevaux, the death of 
Kcrtand, etc., for which he was tom to pieces by horses. This at 
least is the account of the author who calls himself Archbishop 

theT-TmRf °n th ? roma “ cer8 , who followed him; upon whose credit 
T f Qend ? n Oan <*on was for several centuries a synony¬ 
mous expression for the worst of traitors. — Tyrwhtit * y 

ho admit the wood<!n 

p^a^r n E ng 1&h an i d n /“o' 

3o^ r Si on°] f Sf ' JV t i S ulTZi ^ T 

utfL ° f God ’ 8 foreknowledge and man's £rce-will 

into this tale, is ineffective and^nm^ famous exam P le3 introduced 
Of the incident the pettiness 

ssr ita 

the^na'n^separate tt tfr^ ^ » * 

CWfafe tuStion°h» f ,l ^ iPP ° 4 ‘ 430 A D '>' “ his Di 

and scriptural grounds R A had t ! on g been settled on rational 

subject of discSsion in fhe sebofS 8tme ’ 2 >at ,- Was stU1 a favourite 
source of argument ” ’ ** affordin g an inexhaustible 

which Chaucer Philosophiae , 

than from any other wo r t ^ quote3 more ^ely 

Prosa 6: “ thilke thirwAu* .5° the reference is to Book V* 
devyne knowynge thanfs it necL»* UP * iT ^ 11 ifc referred to the 
stonden in his owene kvn A* " ecessen e; but certis whan it is under- 

alle necessity For ce^s theTben^twi' fre and a *>solut fm 

oon necessite is symple, asth"8^thlt^M a ? en ®*2 £ u neceasites • that 
alle men ben mortal or dedlv ’ ar .^*u kyhovith by necessite that 
thus: yif thou wost that » anot her necessite is condicionel as 
that he walke.” ' thftt & man Wa ^th, it behovith by necessite 
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the bishope Bradwardyn: Archbishop of Canterbury in 1349 in 
which year he died of the black death almost immediately after'his 
preferment. He had previously been Merton Professor of Divinity 
and Chancellor of the University of Oxford. His ponderous Latin 
work, De Causa Dei, defends predestination against the attacks of 
Pelagian ism with the weapons of St. Augustine. 

444G. colde: here has much the same meaning as in “cold com¬ 
fort, “ cold news ” (Richard III. IV. iv. 636), *.e. chilling, depressing. 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, s.v. kaldr, quotes from 
Njala the proverb “ kold eru opt kvenna-rd£>,” women’s counsels are 
ofttimes cold, where “ cold ’’ has an infusion of the Old Norse idea 
of the coolness of hate. It is certain that Chaucer is quoting the 
same proverb, which occurs also in the M.E. Proverbs of Alfred: 

“ Salomon hit have)> ised. 

) at wymmon can wel uvelne (evil) red (counsel). 

|e (who) hire red folewe)>. 

keo (she) brynge|> hine to seorowe (sorrow) . . . 
hit is ifum (long ago) iseyd. 

( at cold red is quene (women’s) red. 
hu he is unlede (wretched). 

J’at folcwe)> hire rede.’’ 

4450. The Nun’s Priest says naturally, “ I know not whom T might 
displease,’’ alluding to the nuns whoso confessor he was, “ if I spoke 
against taking women’s advice.”— jErnsoN. 

4465. Thise been the cokkes wordes and nat myne: But the senti¬ 
ment is that of Chaucer, who speaks depreciatingly of the other sex 
in so many places that Professor Hales says that “ it seems equally 
impossible that these passages have no personal significance, and that 
a pleasant construction can be put on them.” We have the senti¬ 
ments of the cock in his translation of “ Mulier est hominis confusio.” 

4461. He alludes, I suppose, to a book in Latin metre entitled 
Physiologus de Naturis XII. Animalium, by one Theobaldus, whose 
ago is not known. The ninth section De Sirenis begins thus: 

Sirenae sunt monstra maris resonantia magnis 
Vocibus et modulis cantus formantia multis. 

Ad quas incaute veniunt 6aepissime nautae, 

Quae faciunt sompnum nimia dulcedine vocum.—T yrwititt. 

The Physiologus, a kind of “ unnatural natural history ” to which 
were attached all kinds of far-fetched moral and spiritual meanings, 
was translated into various European vernaculars. There are 
fragments of an O.E. Physiologus, and there exists a M.E. Bestiary, 
consisting of thirteen animals, their “ natures ” and their “ signifi¬ 
cations.” In the “ Natura Sireno ” wo read : 

mirie ge (she) singed ’Ms mere (mermaid), 
and have.N munie stefnes (voices). 
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Cp. also Romaunt of the Rose, 679-684 (in the portion believed to 
have been translated by Chaucer), and see Ten Brink’s E. E. 
Literature, 49, 60. 

4466. No-thyng ne liste hym thanne: it by no means pleased him 
then. O.E. lyslan is always impersonal, but Chaucer uses the verb 
both personally and impersonally. 

4478. tespye: to espy. Instances of "agglutination” are not 
uncommon m Chaucer. See 1 4208 and cp. Man of Law's Tale, 
ldi)-l : thexcellent renoun Of themperoures doghter.” 

e rV the r f 1 re V Ce ? t0 Boothius De Musica, a treatise 
from which Chaucer had already quoted in the Uous of Fame, 787 

4490. So may I have, as I hope to have, full use of my two eves 
See note on 1. 4166, and op. Hous of Fame, 373 : ^ 

“ For » aI -so brouke I wel myn heed.” 

.he Chester S .“h^ot •» 

Go forth, Burnell, go forth, go. 

And again: ’ * he deTi1 ' m ' aK “> ^ not go." 

T . ... “ Burnell, why begilest thou me ? ” 

suppose.—-T yrWhitt Wirolror TOQ RusseU * his red colour, I 
bury, and his work was one nf *k 8 m ° nk an . d Precentor of Canter- 
middle ages. ° n ° ° f th0 m09fc P°P«I*r Latin poems of the 

classes, bu^i^d^cted prevalent in all 

With the Icngth^his teU,“ ^ He 
a new one of ampler dimensions *7 s , ome means to secure 

the medical school of Salerno. Afterwai^hA 2* ^ , object ho visits 

2 3 !?* ° f Pari9 - * • • On the Wfc?J l tiS udxe8 for » tim ® a t the 

."? tb a companion named Arnold 10 Paris he falls 

that^, Cbaacer infers. nt gli a's ^ tho 8t ory to 

that there is no one in so abieLt « r2f*£ ^stratum of the fact 

be able if he wishes it, to return iJdu™°? m - - fe that ho wiU not 

enAt nC p l ^ e 8tor y *8 this : A youth ^ , ° Jur ^ r -—L ounsbury. 

S£L k JI] e | 8 Ie 8 with a stick. Years 1 afterTli GUn ^ Ulphu9 broko a 
was to be presented to his fatheS^eni^T^’ whcn Gundulphu. 

r a benefice, the cock saw his oppor- 
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tunity for revenge and omitted to crow in the morning, with the 
result that the whole household overslept. Gundulphus lost his 
benefice and became a beggar, while his parents died of grief. 

Burnellus is medieval Latin for a donkey. 

4509. and of his subtiltee: the of is redundant, whether the mean¬ 
ing is “ between your father’s wisdom and discretion and that cock’s 
sublety,” or “ between [that cock and] your father’s wisdom, dis¬ 
cretion, and skill.” 


4510. for seinte charitee: Lounsbury suggests that Chaucer 
derived this peculiar oath from the Roman de Renarl. 

4516. In the Prologue to the Legends of Good Women , A. 328, 
Alceste says to the god of love: 

“ For in your court is many a losengeour.” 


4519. See, in the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus xii. 10, 11, 16. 

4523. for the nones: for the nonce, < for then ones, then being 
dative of the definite article, and ones an adverbial genitive irregu¬ 
larly used after for. 

4524. daun Russell, the fox: the second son of Reynard the Fox 
is named Rosel (chap, xi.): 

“ dear Rosel’s skill 
In theft hath promise, and he will 
In time, I trust, become a thief 
Of great renown.” 

See notes on 11. 4039 and 4502. 

4530. roghte: past of recche, reck, < O.E. reccean, rdhte (Wyatt’s 
O.E. Grammar, § 90). 

4536. woldestow: < woldest thou. This enclitic form of the second 
personal pronoun singular is common. See 1. 4208. 

4537. Gaufred, deere maister soverayn: He alludes to a passage in 
Nova Poetria of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, published not long after the 
death of Richard I. In this work the author has not only given 
instructions for composing in the different styles of poetry, but also 
examples. His specimen of the plaintive kind of composition 
begins thua- 

“ Neustria, sub clypeo regis defensa Ricardi, 

Indefensa modo, gestu feature dolorem. 

Exundent oculi lacrymas; exterminet ora 
Pallor; connodet digitos tortura; cruentet 
Interiors dolor, et verberet aethera clamor: 

Tota peris ex morte sua. Mors non fuit ejus, 

Sed tua; non una, sed publics mortis origo. 

O Veneris lacrymosa dies / o sydus amarum I 
Ilia dies tua nox fuit, et Venus ilia venenura. 

Hla dedit vulnus, etc.” 
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These lines are sufficient to show the object and the propriety of 
Chaucer’s ridicule.—T ybwhi tt. 

• Jephson doubts whether it was Chaucer’s intention to ridicule 
Geoffrey. But the whole cast, tone, and context of the passage are 
full ctf the spirit of burlesque and irony. It would be too ridiculous 
for Chaucer to use the words “ deere maister soverayn ” seriously of 
Geoffr^r: he applies the term “ maister ” in seriousness to Petrarch 
only (<CanUxbury Tales, B. 1315). As Lounsbury says, the passage 
from which the above quotation is taken shows “ that in the 
thirteenth as well as in the nineteenth century men were found 
eager to set forth in a wooden way the art of writing, which their own 
work gave the amplest proof that they did not understand. The 
subject was one that would appeal to a man of genius who, like 
Chaucer, was possessed of the keenest sense of the ridiculous. There 
can be little doubt that the main reason for his representing as 

SiSFJr* Fnffiiy the calamity which in the tale befalls the 
oock is for the sake of paying his tribute of irreverent respect to this 
one-eyed leader, who was naturally held in high honour by the 

4546. Slioun: Ilium, the citadel of Troy. 

nf 4 ^JlF iTrna: Neo P^°] em “a .or Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, was one 
of the heroes concealed in the wooden horse. 

4649. as seith us Eneydos: the reference is to Aeneid, ii. 550-3 : 

__ H °o dice ns altaria ad ipsa trementem 

rraxit, et in multo lapsantem sanguine nati, 

J-mpIicuitque comam faeva, dextraque coruscum 
JiiXtulit, ao Iaten capulo ten us abdidit ensem. 

f b a ^ A 1 V ■ . . _ in Chaucer, but in 1 4590 we have 

ft LSfjJr} ^ , Tke does not occur in claucer 

" f ° rm8 ' auoh « .hriU, ecriche, scriUn. ’ 

theCartwf^ 1 ^ 632 !. 11116 f eference “ to Hasdrubal, the general of 

when the Romans burnt Carthage inn o 146 

Wit “/ 1° ” ad0 great ucc in hi, writings, especially in the 

Asi n/ato of fMt !“ TaU (*■ 1307-1466). 

to their fate. HasdrubaI escaped and left his wife and children 

co^tn^r JhSlZZSX |S°: WMd “ * 

tt . , . the kitchen malkin pins 

4 J 5 #« Ka 7 , " chesfc loc kram ’bout her reechy neck.” 

P™nounS 1 Wc t ^ : ta I S‘“ r Ca "'" 4 “^ TaU *’ A ' 1786 - thfa « 

towUc/^anS^^udrr tf by tha followers of thia rebel. 

ur autnor alludes, he had probably heard himself. It ii 
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oalled by Walsingharn “ clamor horrendissimus.” Many Flemings 
(Flandrenses) were beheaded by the rebels cum clamore consueto 
(Walsingharn, ibid .).— Tyrwhitt. With the exception of the stanza 
devoted to “ Bamabo Viscounte ” in the Monk's Tale, this is the 
latest (a.d. 1381) historical allusion in Chaucer. 

4602. Maugree youre heed: in spite of your head, i.e. in spite of 
all you can do. 

4631. The text which Chaucer here alters for his own purposes is 
2 Timothy iii. 16 : “ Omnis scriptura divinilus inspirata utilis est ad 
docendum.” 

4635. my lord: in the margin of the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS. 
are found the words “ Dominus archiepiscopus Cantuariensis,” and 
in the margin of a Cambridge MS. the word “ Kantuar.” There can 
be little doubt therefore that the contemporary Archbishop of 
Canterbury is referred to, and perhaps his form of benediction quoted. 
William Courtenay was archbishop from 1381 to 1396, within which 
limits it is certain that this tale was written. See note on 1. 4584. 

4636. his: with the change of person from that of 1. 4634 may be 
compared the equally sudden change of number in 1. 4541. 
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TO THE “NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE.” 


[For an explanation of the abbreviations and signs need in this Glossary 

see p. 167.] 


A. 

abhominable: adj. [O.P. abho- 
minable], abominable, hateful, 
4243. 

abrayde: vb. pret. [O.E. a -f 
bregdan = to move, weave], 
started, 4198. 

abyde: vb. [O.E. abidan = to 
await], remain, aioait, abide, 
4246. 

accord: sb. [O.F. acord], agree¬ 
ment, harmony, 4069. 

accordant: adj. [O.F. acordant< 
L.L. accordaro = to agree], 
suitable, agreeable, 4026. 

actes: sb. [F. aote < L. actum], 
records, 4326. 

aferd: pp. aa adj. [O.E. afaran], 
a/ratd.,4109. 

aflfermeth: vb. [O.F. afermer = 
to affirm], confirms, asserts the 
truth of, 4316. 

*ffrayed: pp. [O.F. effreer = to 
frighten < L.L. ex-fridare], 
frightened, 4268. 

after: prep, and adv. [O.E. after], 
Jor, 4218; according to, 4316: 
afterwards, 4426. 

agaste: vb. infin. [O.E. a 4 - 
g®8ten =» to terrify], to terrify, 

agayn: prep, and adv. 
ongean = against], 

4268; in front 
4469; again, 4664. 


ago, agon: pp. [O.E. agan = to 
pass forth], gone, 4396, 4220. 
agrief: adv. [O.F. grief = griev¬ 
ous], in grief, unkindly, 4083. 
agu: sb. [O.F. agu = sharp], 
ague, 4160. 

al: adj. sb. adv. [O.E. eal], alto¬ 
gether, 4167; quite, just, 4239. 
also: adv. [O.E. eal-swa], as, 
4353, 4401. 

altercacioun: sb. [L. altercatio- 
nem], dispute, 4427. 
amended: pp. [O.F. amender = 
amend], improved upon, men¬ 
ded, 4048. 

anhanged: pp. [O.E. on + hon- 

gian = to hang up], hanged, 
4262 * 

anon: adv. [O.E. on -f an], im¬ 
mediately, 3999. 

apothecarie: sb. [L. apothecariua 
< Gk. dvod>)Ki}= store-house], 
apothecary, 4138. 
areest: sb. [O.F. ares to = a 

stopping], stop, custody, seizure, 
4090. 

arrayed: pp. [O.F. arraier = to 
make ready, < L.L. ad+roi of 
Teut. origin], arranged, 4227. 
arresten: vb. [O.F. aresterl, to 
stop, 4210. 

arwes: sb. [O.E. arwe], arrows, 
4120. 

arys: vb. imperat. [O.E. a + ri- 
san], arise, 4206. 


[O.E. 
before, 
of, in 
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as: prep, like, 4618; expletive, 
as for = for, 4183; as in = in, 
4190; as of = in, 4058. 
ascencioun: sb. [L. ascensionem], 
ascension, 4046, 4146. 
asure: sb. (O.F. azur], sky-blue, 
4052. 

atones: adv. at once, 4524. 
attained: pp. [O.F. atamer], 
broached, begun, 4008. 
atte: [O.E. a;t at the, 4203. 
attempree: adj. (O.F. atempre< 
L. attemperatus], temperate, 
moderate, 4028. 

auctorite: sb. [O.F. auctorite < 
L. auctoritatem], authority, 
renown, 4165. 

auctors, auctours: sb. [O.F. 
autor < L. auctorem, from 
augere = to originate], au¬ 
thors, 4453. 

aungel: sb. [O.F. angele < L. 
angelus < Gk. dyye\os = mes¬ 
senger], angel, 4482. 
availle: vb. [O.F. valoir < L. 

valere], to avail, prevail, 4336. 
avauntour: sb. [O.F. avantcur< 
L.L. ad -f vanitaro=to boast], 
boaster, 4107. 

aventure: sb. [O.F. aventure < 
L.L. adventuram], fate, lot, 
chance, 4189. 

avisioun, avysioun: sb. [O.F. 
avision < aviscr = to catch 
sight of], vision, dream, 4304. 
avoy: interj. [O.F. avoi = oh !], 
oh! alas! 4098. 


B. 

bad: pret. of beden, v. [O.E. 
beodan = to command], bade, 
commanded, 4163. 
bak: sb. [O.E. bmo], back, 4626. 
bane: sb. [O.E. bana = des¬ 
troyer, destruction], death, 
destruction, 4160. 


bar: pret. of beren, v. [O.E. 

beran = to bear], bore, 4062. 
bataille: sb. [O.F. bataille < 
L.L. battalia = soldiers’ fight¬ 
ing exercises], battle, fight, 
4335. 

batailled: pp. as adj. [O.F. 
bataille = battlement], embat¬ 
tled, 4050. 

be, bee, been: inf. 4181, 4048; 
imperat.sg.be, 4002; imperat. 
pi. beth, 4520; subj. 4634; 

[O.E. beon], to be, 4297. 
beer: [O.E. beran], bears, 4526. 

beest: sb. [O.F. beste < L. 

bestia], beast, animal, 4469. 
bemes: sb. [O.E. beam = beam, 
tree], beams, roost, perch, 4132. 
bemes: sb. [O.E. byme], trum¬ 
pets, 4588. 

bene: sb.[O.E. bean], bean, 4004. 
herd: sb. [O.E. beard], beard, 
4110, 4648. 

benefice: sb. [O.F. benefice = 
benefit, < L. beneficium], 
benefice, 4606. 

beres: sb. [O.E. bera], bears, 
4125. 

berkynge: sb. [O.E. beorcan — 
to bark], barking, 4576. 
beryis: sb. p. of berie [O.E. 

bergie], berries, 4166. 
bete: vb. (O.E. beatan = to 
beat], to flap, beat, 4512. 
betwixe: prep. [O.E. betwix], 
betiveen, 4092. 

bifel: pret. of bi-fallen, v. im- 
pers. [O.E. be-feaUan], chanced, 
befell, 4072. 

biforn: adv. [O.E. biforan], 

before, previously, 4333. 
bigyle: v. [O.F. guiler = to de¬ 
ceive, from Teut. root], 2 pers. 
s. pres, subj., deceivest, be- 
guilest, 4618. 

biknowe: vb. [O.E. be-cnawan— 
to know], pret. pi. confessed, 
acknowledged, 4261. 
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bisyde: prep. [O.E. be -f- sidan], 
near, beside, 4293. 
bitwise: prep, see betwixe. 
biwreyest: yb. [O.E. be -f 
wregan = to blame, accuse], 
2 . 8. pres., exposest, disclosest, 
4241. 

blak: adj. pi. blake [O.E. bisec], 
black, 4033, 4125. 
bUsful: adj. [O.E. bUs + full], 
joyful, 4387. 

blisse: sb. (O.E. bliss < bli5 -f. 

s], joy, happiness, 4636. 
blithe: adj. [O.E. bliSe], cheer- 
ful, merry, 4002. 
boles: eb. [Icel. boli], bulls, 
4126. 

bon, boon- sb. [O.E. ban], bone, 
4262, 4589. 

bord: sb. [O.E. bord], table, 
4033. 

boterflye: sb. [O.E. buttor- 
fleoge], butterfly, 4464. 

b °4291 Sb ' t0 ' E ’ botm l* boUom > 
b °4022 8b ' [ °‘ E ' bUF] * Chamber > 


bo * : sb ‘ f®-®* box-treow = the 
box-tree], boxwood, 4588. 
brak: see breek. 

brast: vb. prct. of bresten [O.E 
berstan], burst, 4408. 

^4034 8l> * ^°’ E * bread J’ bread > 
breek: yb. [O.E. brecan], to 
break, 4578; pret. brak, broke, 
escaped, 4606. 

T 8 . b . J°- F - bran - b«n], 

bran, 4430. J 

br “ d: 7 b - PP- [O.E. beeraan], 
4555; pret. brende. 


8b - [O.E. bridd], birds 

br ft vb - Pret. [O.E. bring 
an], brought, 4447. 

Alt [0 ' E - br ““”l ‘ 

enjoy, 4490. . J 
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bulte: vb. [O.F. buleter = to 
sift through a coarse cloth, < 
bure = coarse woollen cloth, 
< L.L. burra], to boult, sift, 
4430. 

by: adv. [O.E. hi], near, 4458. 
byle: sb. [O.E. bile], bill, beak, 
4051. 

I bynethe: adv.[O.E. be-neoSan], 
beneath, below, 4143. 

C. 

cas: sb. [O.F. cas < L. casum], 
case, incident, circumstance, 
4394. 

caste: vb. pret. [Icel. kasta = to 
throw], threw, 4383; vb. refl.; 
designed, intended, 4265. 
casuelly: adv. by chance, 4291. 
catel: sb. [O.F. catel, chatel < 
L. capitate, from caput], chat¬ 
tels, property, wealth, 4017. 
centaure: sb. [L. centaureum ■< 
Gk. Kcvraupciov], the herb cen¬ 
taury, 4153. 

certeyn: adj. and adv. [O.F. 
certein < L. certus], certain 
certainly, 4507, 4257. 
certes: adv. [O.F. certes < L. 

certus], certainly, 4102. 
chaf: sb. [O.E. ceaf], chaff, 
4633. 

chapitre: sb. [O.F. chapitro •< 
L. capitulum, dim. of caputl, 
chapter, 4255. 

cherle: sb. [O.E. ceorl], coun¬ 
tryman, peasant, 4599. 
chide: vb. [O.E. cidan], chide, 
reprove, 4541. 

choys: sb. [O.F. chois, of Teufc. 

origin], choice, election, 4436. 
clepe: vb. [O.E. cleopian], to 
cry, call, 4435, 4060. 
clerkis: vb. [O.F. clero < L. 
clerioum < Gk. K\ VP i K 6t from 
xXijpos], learned men, scholars, 
4425. 
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clomben: pp. [O.E. climban], 
risen, ascended, 4388. 
clos: sb. [O.F. clos=garden, pp. 
of clore = to shut, < L. clau- 
dere], enclosure, 4650. 
cloos: adj. [O.F. clos, pp. of 
clore], closed, shut, 4522. 
cokkes: sb. [O.E. cocc], cock's, 1 
4455. ' 

colde: adj. pi. [O.E. ceald], cold, 
unsympathetic, treacherous, 
4446. 

colera: sb. [Gk. \o\fpa = an 
affection of the bile, from 
XoXtJ = gall], choler, humour, 

4118. 

colere: sb. choler, anger, 4136. 
coleryk: adj. [Gk. \o\tpuc6% = 
suffering from bile], choleric, 
angry, 4145. 

colfoz: sb., 4405 (see note), 
compaignable: adj. [O.F. cora- 
paignable], sociable, 4062. 
comparisoun: sb. [L. compara- 
tionem], comparison, 4607. 
compleccioun: sb. [< L.L. com- 
plexionem], constitution of the 
body, temperament, 4145. 
compieynedst: vb. [O.F. com- 
pleindre<L. com+plangere], 
mournedst, 4639. 
condicionell: adj. [< L. condi- 
cionem], conditional, provisio¬ 
nal, 4450. 

congregacioun: sb. [L. congre- 
gationem], assembly, number, 
4178. 

conseil: sb. [O.F. conseil <L. 
consilium], counsel, advice, 
plans, 4442. 

conseille: vb. [O.F. conseillier], 
to advise, 4135. 

contekes: sb. [Anglo-French 

contek], strifes, contests, 4122. 
contree: sb. [O.F. contree < 
L.L. contrata = against: con¬ 
tree lit. = the land over 
against us], country, 4258. 


coomen: vb. pret. pi. [O.E. 
cuman, pret. pi. c(w)omon], 
came, 4177. 

com: sb. [O.E. corn = com, a 
grain], a grain, seed, 4365. 

cote: sb. [O.F. cote = overgar¬ 
ment : of Teut. origin], coat, 
dress, 4026. 

countrefete: vb. [O.F. contre- 
faire], to imitate, 4511. 

cours: sb. [O.F. cors < L. cur- 
sum], course, voyage, journey, 
4289. 

crew: vb. pret. of crowen [O.E. 
crawan], to crow, 4048. 

cronycle: sb. [O.F. cronique 

-f- epenthetic l < L. chronica 
< Gk. xP 0VlK< ^]> chronicle, his¬ 
tory, 4398. 

crye: vb. [O.F. crier]; pret. pi. 
criden, cryden; to cry, call, 
4559. 

curteys: adj. [O.F. corteis < 
L.L. cortensem], courteous, 
4061. 


D. 

damoysele: sb. [O.F. dameisele 
< L.L. domicella, dim. from 
domina], damsel, 4060. 
dar: vb. 1 and 3 pers. 4148; pret. 
dorste, 4108; [O.E. dearr], 

dare. 

daun: sb. [O.F. danz, dant < 
L. dominus], a title of respect, 
lord, master, 4161, 4524. 
dawenynge: sb. [O.E. dagian = 
to dawn], dawn, 4072. 
debonaire: adj. [O.F. de bon 
aire, or, as one word, debon¬ 
aire]. kind, gentle, gracious, 

dede, deed: adj. [O.E. dead], 
dead, 4228, 4091. . 

dede: sb. [O.E. deed], deed', m 
dede = in fact, 4173. 
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deel: sb. [O.E. del], portion , 
than, 4024; every deel = 
every whit, 4305. 

deere: adj. voc. [O.E. deore, 
dyre], dear, beloved, 4079. 

deigned: vb. impers. pret. [O.F. 
deigner < L. dignare], it 
pleased, 4371. 

delit: sb. [O.F. delifc < deliter = 
to delight, < L. delectare], 
pleasure, 4535. 

delyverly: adv. [O.F. delivre = 
free, open, quick, < L. de -f 
liberare], actively, quickly, 4606. 

departen: vb. inf. [O.F. de- 
partir < L. dispertire], to part, 
separate, 4183. 

develes: sb. pi. [O.E. deofol < 
Gk. SidpoXos = accuser], devils, 
4126. 

devyse: vb. inf. [O.F. deviser = 
to narrate < L. divisus, pp. of 
dfrqdere], to narrate, relate. 


deye: sb. [Icel. deigja], a female 
servant, gen. sg., 4036. 
deye: dye, dyen: v. [Icel. 
j deyja], to die, 4096. 
deyntee: adj. [O.F. daintie < 
dignitatem], dainty, 4026. 
diete: sb. [O.F. diete < L. 

diaeta < Gk. Simra], diet, 
food, 4026. J ’ 

diffjr®: vb. [O.F. defier < diffii- 

»*>• [< L. digestum, 
pp. of digerere < dis = apart 

^ cany]: /<**£ 
aatfw/ digestion, 4161 . 

dtswecioun; sb [L . discretus, 

pp. d.scernere], discretion, dis- 
ttnction, 4499. 

d^dtisoun.-sb. [O.F. dispute- 
° n < L. disputationem] 
disputation, 4428/ 

44?8 1 dwembler > deceiver. 


divyne: vb. [L. divinare = to 
prophesy], to guess, suspect, 
4466. 

do: vb. [O.E. don], do, cause, 
4210, 4620; inf. 4434; pres, 
pi. 4414; pret. dide = exerted, 
4534; pret. pi. 4642. 
doctour: sb. [L. doctorem], 
teacher, learned man, 4431. 
doctrine: sb. [L. doctrina = in¬ 
struction], instruction, 4632. 
doghtren, doghtres: sb. pi. [O.E. 

dohtor], daughters, 4019. 
dokes: sb. pi. [O.E. ducel, 
ducks, 4580. 

donge: sb. [O.E. dung], dunq, 
manure, 4208. 

donge: vb. to manure, 4226. 
dores: eb. pi. [O.E. dor], doors, 
4667. 


aouieiees 


ttuv. iu.j*. aote, doute 
< L. dubitare + O.E.—laea], 
doubtless, without doubt, 4097, 
4298. 

drecched: pp. [O.E. dreccan, pp. 

drehfc], tormented, troubled, 
4077. 

drede: vb. [O.E. draedan], to 
fear, to be feared, 4163; im- 
perat, dredeth, 4159. 
drede: sb. [O.E. dned]./ear, 4644. 
dreynte: pp. [O.E. drencan], 
drowned, 4272. 

dwells: vb. [O.E. dwelian = 
to deceive, err, wander], linger, 
tarry, dwell, 4340. 
dych: sb. [O.E. die = dyke, 
ditch], ditch, fence, 4038. 
aye, dyen: v. deye. 

™4«4. (O E - diStef] - 


ech, eche: pron. and adj. [O.E. 
® Ic < a-ge-lio], each, 4184. 
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chaucer: nun’s priest’s tale. 


eeris: sb. [O.E. ear], ears, 4093. 
eet: v. ete. 

effect: sb. [L. effectus], effect, 
result, fulfilment, 4325. 
ellebor: sb. [L. elleborus, Gk. 
iWifiopos], hellebore, a plant 
supposed to be a remedy for 
madness, 4153. 

elles: adv. [O.E. elles], other¬ 
wise, else, 4120. 

endite: vb. [O.F. enditer = to 
charge, accuse, < L.L. indie- 
tare], write, compose, 4397. 
enduren: vb. [O.F. endurer < 
indurare = to harden], ex¬ 
perience, endure, 4171. 
engendren: vb. [O.F. engendrer 
< L. in -f- generare = to be¬ 
get], arise, originate, 4113. 
engyned: vb. (O.F. engin = 
machine, device, < L. ingeni- 
um], tormented, tortured, 
4250. 

ensamples: sb. [O.F. essample, 
ensample < L. exemplum], 
examples, instances, 4296. 
entente: sb. [O.F. entente < L. 
intentus, pp. of intendo], 
intention, motive, aim, 4176, 
4613. 

equynoxial: sb. [L. adj. aeq uinoc- 
tialem < aequus -f nox], the 
equinox, equinoctial, 4046. 
er: adv. (O.E. aer], before, 4152. 
erst: adv. [O.E. aerest], before, 
4471. 

eschewed: pp. [O.F. eschiver = 
escape from], avoided, escaped, 
4528. 

ese: sb. [O.F. aiso], ease, comfort, 
pleasure, 4449. 

espyen: vb. [O.F. espiercO.H.G. 
spehen = to spy], to see, ob¬ 
serve, spy upon, 4472, 4478. 
ete: vb. [O.E. etan], to eat, 4603; 
pret. eet, 4023. 

everichon: pron. [O.E. refoe + 
oelo an], everyone, 40U9. 


evermo: adv. (O.E. aefre -f ma], 
evermore, 4005. 

expowned: vb. [L. exponere], 
expounded, explained, interpre¬ 
ted, 4305. 

ey: sb. [O.E. aeg], egg, 4035. 
eyen: sb. [O.E. eage], eyes, 4095, 
4383. 

eyleth: vb. [O.E. eglan], afflicts, 
ails, 4080; what myschaunce 
it eyled = what misfortune hap¬ 
pened, 4290. 

F. 

fader: sb. [O.E. faedre], father, 
4509; father's, 4158. 
faire: adv. [O.E. faegre], fairly, 
well, gracefully, 4397. 
falle: vb. [O.E. feallan], to 
happen, befall, chance, 4185, 
4322; pret. fil, 4266. 
faren: pp. [O.E. faran], gone, 
4069. 

faste: adv. [O.E. faest e], firmly, 
quickly, soon, 4277. 
fayn: adv. [O.E. faegen], gladly, 
fain, 4488. 

feelynge: sb. [O.E. felan = to 
feel], taste, feeling, 4483. 
feend: sb. [O.E. feond], fiend, 
devil, 4476. 

feere: sb. [O.E. faer = sudden 
peril], fear, 4125. 
feith: sb. [O.F. fei, feid < L. 

fidem], faith, honour, 4603. 
felawes: sb. [Icel. felagi = 

partner], companions, 4175. 
felonye: sb. [O.F. felonnie < 
fel = treacherous; of Teut. 
origin; cf. O.E. fell — cruel], 
villainy, crime, 4230. 
fer: adj. and adv. [O.E. feor], 
far, 4258, 4187. 
fered: pp. as adj. [O.E. faeranj, 
afraid, 4576. 

fevere: sb. [O.E. fefer < E. 
febrem], fever, 4149. 
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fll: see falle. 

flatour: sb. [O.F. flateor], flat¬ 
terer, 4515. 
flaugh: see flee. 

flee: vb. [O.E. fleogan = to fly, 
O.E. fleon = to flee], to fly, 
flee, 4132; pret. fley, 4362; 
fleigh, 4529; flaugh, 4421 (see 
note); pret. pi. flowen, 4581. 
fleigh: see flee, 
fley: see flee, 
flowen: see flee. 

folye: sb. [O.F. folie < fol = 
foolish], piece of folly, foolish 
thing, 4628. 
fond: see fynde. 

for: prep, and conj, [O.E. for], 
because, since, 4450; against, 
4307; for to, in order to, 4494; 
for that, because, 4504. 
fomcast: pp. [O.E. foran = 
before, -f- Icel. kasta = to 
throw, cast], forecast , pre¬ 
ordained, 4407. 

fors: sb. [O.F. force < L.L. 

fortia = strength], heed, 4131. 
forelewthen: vb. [O.E. for 
+ elaewS = sloth, < slaw = 
idle], to waste in idleness, 
4286. 

forthermoor: adv. [O.E. fortfor, 

comp, of fort«S -f- maral, more¬ 
over, 4343. 

forwityng: sb. [O.E. for-f-witan : 

== to know], foreknowledge, \ 
4433. 

forwoot: [O.E. for-f-witan = to 
know], foreknows, 4424. 
founden: see fynde. 

fouler adj. [O.E. ful], disgraceful, 

4087 *” PO<>r eondition * 4003 > 

free: adj. [O.E. freo], free, 
generous, noble, 4459. 
freend: sb. [O.E. freond ], friend. 


fro= prep. [O.E. fram, 
fra], from, 4362. 
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ful: adv. and adj. [O.E. full], 
much, full, very, even, 4016, 
4563. 

fumetere: eb. [O.F. fumeterre 
< L. fumus terrae], the plant 
fumitory, 4153. 

fyn: adj. [O.F. fin], fine, pure, 
4049. 

fynde: vb., pret. fond, founden 
[O.E. findan], to find, to provide 
for, 4141, 4147. 

fyr: sb. [O.E. fyr], fire, 4557. 


Or. 

gabbe: vb. [Icel. gabba = to 
boast], boast, lie, 4256. 
gaitris: 4155 (see note), 
game: sb. (O.E. gamen], sport, 
pleasure, fun, 4452. 
gan: vb., pret. of ginnen [O.E. 
ginnan], began, 4076, 4512; 
freq. an auxiliary = did, 4472. 
gargat: sb. [O.F. gorgete], the 
throat, neck, 4525. 
gees: sb. [O.E. gos], geese, 4581. 
gentillesse: sb. [O.F. gentil- 
lesse], nobleness, courtesy, 4486. 
gilt: sb. [O.E. gylt], sin, guilt, 
4663. 

glade: vb. [O.E. gladian], to 
make glad, make merry, 4001. 
go, gon: vb. [O.E. gan], to go, 
4042, 4474, 4184. 
goute: sb. (O.F. goute < L. 

guttam = a drop], gout, 4030. 
governance: sb. [L. guberna- 
tionem], management, control, 
4065, 4624. 

graunt: adj. [O.F. grant < L. 

grandem], great, 4160. 
greet: adj. [O.E. great], great, 
4162. 

greve: eb. [O.E. graf], grove, 
4013. 

grone, gronen: vb. [O.E. gra- 
nian], to groan, 4080, 4076. 
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chaucer: nun’s priest’s tale. 


grote: sb. [grote, a coin of Bre¬ 
men], groat, 4148. 
grym: adj. [O.E. grim], fierce, 
4369. 


H. 

halle: sb. [O.E. heall], hall, 4022. 
han: vb. [O.E. habban], to have, 
4090; prea. ind. pi. 4100; 
eubj. pres., 4256, 4348. 
happed: vb. [Icel. happ = good 
luck], happened, 4177. 
hardy: adj. [O.F. hardi], bold, 
daring, 4104. 

harrow: interj. [O.F. harau ! 

harro !], a cry of distress, 4235. 
haven: sb. [O.E. haefen], haven, 
harbour, bay, 4261. 
heed: sb. [O.E. heafod], head, 
4031. 

heeld: vb. pret. [O.E. healdan], 
held, 4522. 

heere: adv. [O.E. her], here, 
4253. 

heere: vb. [O.E. hieran], hear, 
4331. 

heeris: sb. [O.E. haer], hairs, 
4094. 

heet: vb. pret., 6ce hoten. 
hegges: sb. [O.E. hecg], hedges, 
4408. 

heigh: adj. [O.E. heah, heh], 
high, dat. 4636. 

heighe, hye: adv. high, 4607, 
4521. 

hele: sb. [O.E. haelS], health, 
4140. 

heled: pp. [O.E. helan], con¬ 
cealed, hidden, 4245. 
hem: pr. pi. dat. and acc. [O.E. 
him, heom, dat. pi.], them, 
4578, 4121, 4126. 
hennes: sb. [O.E. hcnn], hens, 
4363. 

henten: vb. [O.E. hentan], to 
seize; pret. 4525; pp. hent, 
4249, 4549. 


herbergage: sb. [O.F. herber- 
gage < O.H.G. heriberga = 
a camp, < O.H.G. heri = an 
army, -1- bergan = to shelter], 
lodgings, 4179. 

herbe-yve: sb. probably the 

buck's horn plantain, 4156. 
here: vb. [O.E. hieran = to 
hear, obey], to hear, 4067; 
pret. s. 4078; pret. pi. 4566. 
herkne: vb. [O.E. hercnian = 
to listen], to hear, 4400; 
imperat. 4391. 

herte: sb. [O.E. heorte], heart; 

gen. s. 4029; n.pl. 4001. 
hertelees: adj. as sb. [O.E. 

heorte-]-leas], coward, 4098. 
hevene: sb. [O.E. heofon], 

heavens, sky, 4388. 
hewe: sb. [O.E. hiw], colour, 
4213. 

hewed: pp. as adj., coloured, 
4059. 

highte: see haten. 
hir, hire: pr. gen. pi. 3 pers. 
[O.E. hiera, hira], their, 4119, 
4251, 4594. 

hir, hire: pr. acc. dat. gen. sing. 
3 pers. fern. [O.E. hiere, hire, 
gen. and dat.], her, hers, 4017, 
4018, 4027. 

hirselven: pr. reflex, acc. sing., 
herself, 4558. 

hogges: sb. [O.E. hogg], pigs. 

h olden: vb. [O.E. healdan], 
esteem, reckon, hold, 4628. 
homycides: sb. [O.F. homicide 
< L. homicidam], murderers, 

4414. 

hoold: * sb. [O.E. heald ^pro¬ 
tection], custody, keeping, 4064. 
hooly: adj. [O.E. halig]. inno¬ 
cent, pure, 4309. 
hoote: adj. [O.E. hat], hot, 4147. 
hostelrie: sb. [O.F. hosteler 
to lodge, < hostel < L. hos- 
pitale], hotel, inn, 4184. 
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hostHer: sb. (O.F. hostell, land¬ 
lord, 4219. 

hoten: vb. [O.E. ha tan — com¬ 
mand], to command, promise, 
be named, be called, 4039, 4021. 
housbonde: sb. [Icel. hus-bondi 
= master of the hoose], hus¬ 
band, 4554. 

housbondrie: sb., economy, hus¬ 
bandry, 4018. 

howped: vb. [onomatope], cried 
out, shouted, 4690. 
husbondes: see housbonde. 
hyder: adv. [O.E. hider], hither, 
4000. 

hydras: adj. [OJ. hidus], hor¬ 
rible, frightful, 4583. 
hye: see heighe. 

hym: pr. aco. and dat. sing. 
3 pers. masc. [O.E. him, dat.], 
Aim, 4066, 4200; reflex. 4306. 


I. 


in: sb. [O.E. inn], inn, 4216. 


J . 

jade: sb. [origin uncertain], < 
sorry nag, 4002. 

jangleth vb. [O.F. jangler = u 
jest], chatters, babbles, 4626. 
japes: sb. [O.F. japer = to yelpl 
. modes, idle tales, 4281. 
jeet: sb. [O.F. jet<L. gagatem] 
let, 4051. 

jolif: adj. [O.F. jolif], gay 
cheerful, joyful, 4264. 

K. 

vb ;JO.E. cunnan], can, air, 
able, 4430; pi. konne, 4111; 
pret. koude, 4071. 
katapuce, sb. [O.F. catapuce < 
L.L. catapotium < Gk 
*oTa>rW = a medicine to be 
swallowed], garden spurge, a 
Purgative plant, 4155. 


keepe: sb. [O.E. cepan = to 
heed, observe], heed, care, 
4200. 

kepe: vb. [O.E. cepan], to heed, 
guard, take care of, 4234. 
knok: sb. [O.E. cnucian = to 
beat], a blow, 4504. 
konne: see kan. 
koude: see kan. 

kyn: sb. [O.E. cu, pi. cy], cows, 
4021. 

kyn: sb. [O.E. oynn], race, 
lineage, 4168. 

kynde: sb. [O.E. cynd=nature], 
instinct, nature, 4142, 4386. 


L. 

ladde: vb. pret. [O.E. laedan, 
pret. laedde], led, 4016. 
lak: sb. [Icel. lakr = lacking], 
want, lack, 4034. 
large: adj. [O.F. large < L. 

largus], bountiful, plenteous , 
4349. 

lat: vb. imperat. [O.E. laetan], 
allow, let, 4511. 
latter: adj. comp. [O.E. Iaet, 

comp, leetra], later, 4395. 
lawnol: sb. [L. laureolam — 
laurel branch], laurel, 4153. 
leere: v. [O.E. laeran], to learn, 
4296. 

legges: sb. [Icel. leggr], legs, 

4052. 

lemes: sb. [O.E. leoma], flames, 
4120. 

lene: adj. [O.E. hlame], lean, 
4003. 

lenger: adv. comp. [O.E. lengra, 
compar. adj.], longer, 4224. 
leoun: sb. [O.F. leon < L. 

leonem], lion, 4369. 
lese: v. [O.E. leosan], to lose, 
4332, 4506, 4334. 
leste: v. impers. [O.E. lystan = 
to desire], it pleased, 4263, 
4466. 
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chaucer: nun’s priest’s tale. 


letter v. [O.E. lettan = to 
hinder], to hinder, delay, 4030, 
4224, 4274. 

leve: sb. [O.E. leaf], leave, 4288. 
levere: adv. compar. [O.E. leof 
= dear], rather, 4310. 
leye: v. [O.E. lecgan], to lay, 
wager, 4148. 

lief: adj. as sb. [O.E. leof = 
dear], dear one, darling, 4009. 
liggen: v. [O.E. licgan], to lie, 
4415. 

liste: see leste. 

liter adv. [O.E. lyt], little, 4303. 
litel: adj. [O.E. lytel], little, 4017. 
lith: sb. [O.E. li3], limb, 4065. 
lith: see lye, vb. (2). 
logger sb. [O.F. loge], lodge, 
lodging, 4043. 
logging: sb. lodgings, 4185. 
loken: pp. [O.E. lucan], locked, 
fast, 4005. 

lond: sb. [O.E. land], land, 
country, 4226. 

looker vb. [O.E. locian], observe, 
take care, note, 4005, 4323. 
loore: sb. [O.E. lar], instruction, 
advice, 4386. 
lorne: pp. of lese, q.v. 
losengeour: sb. [O.F. losengeur], 
flatterer, 4516. 

losten: vb. pret. [O.E. losian = 
be lost], lost, 4562. 
louder adv. [O.E. hlude], loudly, 
4496. 

lust: sb. [O.E. lust], pleasure, 
desire, 3996. 

lye: vb. [O.E. leogan = to lie], 
to tell lies, 4135. 
lye: vb. [O.E. licgan], to lie, 
4195, 4232. 

lyf: sb. [O.E. lif], life, 4016. 
lyk: adj. [O.E. ge-lic], like, 
resembling, 4052. 
lylye: sb. [O.E. lilie < L. lilia, 
n.pl.], lily, 4053. 

lyte: adj. [O.E. lyt], little, 4122. 
lyves, 4562; see lyf. 


M. 

maad: vb. pret. [O.E. macian], 
made, 4540, 4550, 4506. 
maister: sb. [O.F. maistre < L. 

raagistrum], master, 4537. 
maistow: mayest thou, 4296. 
malencolye: sb. [O.F. melancolie 
< L. melancholia < Gk. 
fic\ayxo\ia = black bile], 
melancholy, 4123. 
man: pron. [O.E. mon], one, 
4077, 4513. 

maner: sb. [O.F. manere<L.L. 
maneria = a kind], kind, sort, 
4036. 

mateere: sb. [O.F. matere < L. 

materiam], subject, 4428. 
maugree: prep. [O.F. maugre 
(cf. F. malgre) < L. malum + 
gratum], in spite of, 4602. 
may: vb. [O.E. maeg], may, can, 
4470, 4528. 

maze: sb. [cp. O.E. pp. amasod], 
confusion, confused fancy, 4283. 
me: pr. acc. and dat., me, 4434, 
4436; reflex. 4084. 
meel: sb. [O.E. mael = time, 
portion, meal], meal, 4023. 
mente: pret. [O.E. maenan], 

meant, intended, 4614. 
mermayde: sb. [O.E. mere + 
maeden], mermaid, 4460. 
mervaille: sb.[O.F.merveille<L. 

mirabilia, n.pl.], wonder, 4266. 
mery, murie, myrie: adj. and 
adv.; comp, murier, 4041; 
[O.E. myrige], merry, 4007; 
cheering, wholesome, 4156; 
pleasantly, 4261. 
meschaunce: sb. [O.F. mes < 
L. minus -f- cheance < L. 
cadentia<cadere], misfortune, 
accident, 4531, 4290. 
messe: adj. [O.E. nuesse < L. 

missa], mass, 4042. 
met, mette: vb. pp. and pret. 
[O.E. mcetan], dreamed, 4116, 
4084. 
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meynee: sb. [O.F. mesnee<L.L. 
•mansionatam < L. mansio], 
following, followers, 4584. 
moost: adv. [O.E. maest], mostly, 
4033. 

moot, moote: vb. [O.E. not], 
may, must, 4490, 4006; pret. 
moste, had to, 4496. 
moralite: sb. [O.F. moralite < 
L. moralem], moral lesson, 
4630. 

mordre: sb. [O.E. mor'Sor], mur¬ 
der, 4211. 

mordrour: sb. murderer, 4416. 
morwe: sb. [O.E. morgenl, 

morning, day, 4206. 
morwenynge; sb. morning, 4492. 
mune, murier, myrie: see mery. 
myschaunce: see meschaunce. 


N. 

namo, namoore, no more, 402( 
4159. 

napoplexie = ne apoploxie no 
apoplexy, 4031. 

"s,tr nearuL narr °“ 

nas, was not, 4040, 4201. 

nat, not, 4004. 

natheless ; adv. [O.E. na + h 
+ tea], nevertheless, 4337. 

Bb v [0 F * natn ~ < L 

naturam], instinct, nature 
”£& MM 0 ' 2 ' 

“Siio p 5 : rt - ’*“■ 4027: 

“Sj b ' impers - [0E - “ixJan], 

necessary, 4024 

nedely; adv. [O.E. nied + b c ] 

gen ‘ C°.E. nead], of 
JEST** 4424. y 

4252. 8b ‘ [0E * tnecca l> **«*, 


newe: adj. and adv. [O.E. 
niwe], new, recent, recently, 
4417, 4230. 

noght: neg. adv. [O.E. nawiht 
= ne + a -f wiht], not, 4437. 
nones: sb. [see note], nonce, 
occasion, 4523. 

noon: adj. [O.E. nan], none, no, 
4107, 4138. 

noot = ne -f- wot (q.v.). 
norice: sb. [O.F. norice, nurice. 

< L. nutricem], nurse, 4305. 
notabilitee: sb. [LL. *notabiIi- 
tatem], a noteworthy thing, 
4399. 

nothyng: adv. in no respect, 4030. 
noys: sb. [O.F. noise], noise, 
4583. 

ny: prep. [O.E. ncah], near, 
nigh, 4340. 

nyce: . adj. [O.F. nice < L. 

nescium], foolish, weak, 4505. 
nygard: sb. [Icel. hndggr = nig- 
gardly], niggard, 4105. 
nys = ne + is, is not, 4507. 


° : fin“’ a dj. [O.E. an], one, 

of: prep. [O.E. of], concerning, 
f r °™> out of, 4619, 4199; for, 
4230, 4298; by, 4338; in, 4040. 

ofter: adv. comp. [O.E. oftor], 
oftener, 4618. 

° I 499^ ep '- [ °i E ' on J’ 

4223; »n the case of, 4426. 

ones: adv. [O.E. anes, gen. of 
an = one], once, 4618. 

00 4174 adj * DUm * C °* E * aD] ' tm€> 

oonly: ‘adv. [O.E. an + lice], 
only, 4480. 1 

oother: adj. and pron. [O.E. 
Oder], other, second, 4188. 

orgon; [L. organum < Gk 
= implement], organ. 
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chaucer: nun’s priest's tale. 


orlogge: eb. [L. horlogium < 
Gk. t opo\&yiou = an apparatus 
for indicating time], clock, 4044. 
outrely: adv. [O.E. utera, comp, 
from ut = out, + lice], utterly, 
4419. 

owene: adj. [O.E. agen, pp. of 
agan = to possess], oum, 4144. 
owles: sb. [O.E. ule], owls, 4282. 

P. 

paramours: ab. [O.F. par amour 
= for love], lovers (applied to 
either sex), mistresses, 4057. 
pardee: interj. [O.F. par dieu], 
by Godl 4118. 

parfit: adj. [O.F. parfeit < L. 

perfectum], -perfect, 4426. 
passe: vb. [O.F. passer], pass, 
surpass, 4501. 

pasture: sb. [O.F. pasture < L. 
pastura = a feeding], pasture, 

4375. 

peer: sb. [O.F. per<L. parem], 
equal, peer, 4040. 
pees: sb. [O.F. pais < L. 

pacem], peace, 4625. 
pekke: vb. [O.E. pican], to pick, 
4157. 

perilous: adj. [O.F. perilous < 
L. periculosum], dangerous, ill- 
omened, 4423. 

peyne: sb. [O.F. payne < L. 
poena], pain, trouble, torment, 
4544. 

peyne: vb. reflex. [M.E. peyne, 
sb.], to take pains, exert, 4495. 
pitous: adj. [O.F. piteous<L.L. 
pietosus < L. pietas], compas¬ 
sionate, 4133. 

plesaunce: sb. [O.F. plaisance 
< L.L. *placantiam < L. pla- 
cere], will, pleasure, 4056. 
plesen: vb. [O.F. plaisir < L. 

placere], to please, 4517. 
pleye: vb. [O.E. plegian], to 
play, jest, 3996. 


pleyne: vb. [O.F. plaindre < L. 
plangere], bewail, complain, 
4643. 

point: sb. [O.F. point<L. punc- 
tum], point, detail, 4212. 
poure: adj. [O.F. povre < L. 

pauperem], poor, 4011. 
poynant: adj. [O.F. pres. ptc. of 
poindre<L. pungere], piquant, 
pungent, 4024. 

powped: vb. pret. [onom.], blew, 
puffed, 4589. 

preeste: sb. [O.E. preos < L. 
pre8byter<Gk. irpeapOrcops = 
elder], priest, 4504. 
preeve: sb. [O.F. preuve < 

L.L. proba < L. pro bare], 
proof, 4173. 

prively: adv. [O.F. prive < L. 

privatum], secretly, 4209. 
propretee: sb. [O.F. propriete < 
L. proprietatem], property, 
quality, 4142. 

prow: sb. [O.F. prou], advantage, 
profit, 4140. 

pryme: sb. [L. prima (hora)], 
9 a.m., 4368. 

pyned: pp. [O.E. pinian < L. 
poena], tormented , tortured 9 
4249. 

Q. 

quelle: vb. [O.E. cwellan], to 

kill, 4580. v , 

quod: vb. pret. [O.E. ewe San], 

said, 3996. 

R. 

rad: see rede. 

ravysshed: pp. [O.F. ravir < 
L.L. ♦rapire, L. rapere], de¬ 
lighted, ravished, 4514. 
real: see roial. 

recche: vb. [O.E. reccean], ex¬ 
plain, 4086. , 

recchelees: adj. [O.E. recccleas], 
careless, reckless, 4297. 
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rede: vb. [O.E. rasdan], pret. 
and pp. rad, 4311, 4502; to 
read, 4164, 4519. 
reed, rede: adj. [O.E. read], red, 
4032. 

rekke: vb. [O.E. reccan], care, 
mind, 4004; pret. roghte, 4530. 
remenant: sb. [O.F. remanant 
< L. remanere], remnant, re¬ 
mainder, 4094. 

remes: sb. [O.F. realme < L.L. 
♦regalimen < L. regalem], 
realms, 4326. 

rennen: vb.[O.E. rinnan], to run, 
4373; pret. pi. ronne, 4578. 
rente: sb. [O.F. rente < L.L. 
rendita < L. reddita], revenue, 
income, 4017. 

repaire: vb. [O.F. repairier < 
LL. repatriare < patria = 
country], to repair, go, 4410. 
repleccioun: sb. [L. repletum < 
replere], excess, 4027. 

ad i- [L. repletum], full, 

resonable: adj. [O.F. resonable 
<^. rationabilem], reasonable. 


rethor: eb. [O.F. rethor < L 
rhethor < L. rhetor < G 
Mrwp = orator], orator, rh 
onctan, 4397. 

reulen: vb. [O.F. reuler < 
regulars], govern, 4234. 

JeveR Sb ;[.? F ; T revel],J ‘ oy * 43£ 
' ad J* t L - reversum 

wjertere], reverse ’ c °ntrat 


T b - [0 E - treowan], j 
. P'ly, 4287. J J 

nght: adv. [O.E. rihte], v 

4 °35, 416 
t0 ?> re f- adj. [O.F. real 

r °' J< 43 

romed: vb. [from'O.F. romie, 

as? a. "-i — 


ronne: see rennen. 
roore: vb. [A.S. rarian = to cry 
out], to roar, shout, bellow, 
4078. 

ryde: vb.[O.E. ridan], ride, 4002. 



saufly: adv. [O.F. sauf < L. 
salvum -f- O.E. lice], safely, 
4398. 

saugh: say: see se. 

sayn: see seye. 

scole: sb. [L. echola < Gk. 
axoXr/ = leisure], university, 
4427• 

se: vb. [O.E. seon], pret. saugh, 
pret. pi. syen, pp. sera; to 
«e^40S9, 4242, 4511, 4471, 


secree: adj. [O.F. secret < L. 

secretum], secret, 4105. 
see: sb. [O.E. see], sea, 4257 
seinte: adj. [O.F. seint < L. 

sanctum], holy, 4510. 
seith: see seye. 

seken: vb. [O.E. secan], to search, 
examine, 4326. 

sely: adj. [O.E. saslig = happy]. 
Simple, innocent, blessed, 4565. 
sentence: sb. [O.F. sentence < 
L. sententia], meaning,opinion, 
matter, narrative, judgment, 
sense, 4355, 4167, 4404, 4640. 
sewed: vb. pret. [O.F. sevre < 

E.L. sequere], followed, pur¬ 
sued, 4527. ^ 


seye, sayn: vb. [O.E. secgan], 
1 pers. seye, 4298; pi. sera, 

sei *« Al 67 ’ 4176; pret. s. 
seyde f 4009; to say , 4159, 4298. 

seyied: vb pret. [O.E. seglian], 
sailed, 4294. 1 

seyn: 4471, see se; 4167. 
seye. 


see 


seynd: pp. as adj. [O.E. sengan 

~ . 8 *°g 0 » burn], roasted, 

toasted, 4035. 
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chaucer: nun’s priest’s tale. 


shaltow: shalt thou, 4208. 
shente: vb. pret. [O.E. scendan], 
confounded, harmed , 4031. 
sherte: sb. [O.E. scyrte], shirt, 
4310. 

sholden: see shul. 

shoon: vb. pret. of shynen [O.E. 

scinan], shone, 4051. 
shot: sb. [O.E. scot], a missile, 
4539. 

shrewe: vb. [M.E. shrewe = 
wicked, cursed, < O.E. 
soreawa = shrew mouse, 
whose bito was thought fatal], 
to curse, 4617. 

shrighte: vb. pret. of shriken 
[cf. Icel. shriekja], shrieked, 
4552. 

shul: 1 and 3 shal(l); pi. shul; 
pret. sholde, sholden (O.E. 
sceal], shall, must, ought, 4139, 
4140, 4141, 4234. 
significaciouns: sb. [L. significa- 
tionem], signs, 4109. 
sik: adj. [O.E. seoc], sick, 4027. 
siker: adj. [L. securum], sure, 
certain, 4353; comp, sikerer, 
4043. 

sikerly: adv., certainly, 4461. 
sire: sb. [O.F. senre<L. senior], 
lord, master, 4510. 
sith: adv. and conj. [O.E. si5 = 
late], since, 4285. 
sklendre: adj. [O.F. esclendre, 
of Teut. origin], slender, 4023. 
slawe, slayn: pp. of sleen [O.E. 

slean], slain, 4204, 4235, 4542. 
sly: adj. [Icel. slsegr= cunning], 
sly, cunning, 4405. 
smal: adj. [O.E. smad], thin, 
small, 4498. 

snowte: sb. [E.Fries, snute], 

snout, muzzle, 4095. 
sodeynly: adv. [O.F. sodain<L. 
subitaneum-j-O.E. lice], sud¬ 
denly, 4394. 

solas: sb. [O.F. solaz < L. sola¬ 
tium], pleasure, comfort, 4360. 


somdel: adv. [O.E. sum -f dael], 
somewhat, 4011. 

sond: sb. [O.E. sand], sand, dust, 
4457. 

sondry: adj. [O.E. syndrig], 
separate, various, 4326. 
sone: sb. [O.E. sunu], son, 4301. 
sonne: sb. [O.E. sunne], sun, 
4068. 

soore: adv. [O.E. sare], sorely, 
4077. 

sooth: sb. [O.E. soft, sb. and 
adj.], truth, 4211. 
soothfastnesse: sb. [O.E. so5 4- 
faest -}- nes], truth, 4518. 
soothly: adv. truly, 4542. 
sooty: adj. [O.E. sotig], sooty, 
4022. 

sorwe: sb. [O.E. sorg], sorrow, 
4419. 

soverayn: adj. [O.F. soverain < 
L.L. superanum], chief, princi¬ 
pal, supreme, 4399. 
sovereynly: adv. chiefly, above 
all, 4552. 

sowes: sb. [O.E. su], sows, 4020. 
spak: see speke. 
speche: sb. [O.E. spraec, later 
spaec], speech, 3998. 
speke: vb., pret. spak, 3998 
[O.E. sprecan, later spccan], 
to speak, 4071. 

stape: pp. as adj. [O.E. gesta- 
pen], advanced, 4011. 
stedefast: adj. [O.E. stedcfcest], 
resolute, determined, 4558. 
sterte, stirte, stirten: pret. of 
sterten (O.N. sterta], to start, 
leap, 4237, 4524, 4557. 
stevene: sb. [O.E. stefn], voice, 
4387. 

stikkes: sb. [O.E. sticca], stakes, 

4038. 

stirte, stirten: see sterte. 
stonden: vb. [O.E. standan], to 
stand, 4497. 

stoor: sb. [O.F. estor], store, 
provision, value, 4344. 
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strecche: vb. [O.E. streccan], to 
stretch , 4497, 4522. 
streit: adj. [O.F. estreit < L. 
fitrictum], narrow, limited, 
scant, 4179; pp. as adj. 
(weak) streite, draum, 4547. 
streyneth: vb. [O.F. estreindre 
<L. stringere], compels, con¬ 
strains, 4434. 

stynte: vb. [O.E. styntan], to 
stop, end, 4347. 

subtiltee: sb. [L. subtilitatem], 
cleverness, cunning, 4508. 
suflisance: sb. [O.F. suffisance< 
pres. pto. of L. sufficere], suffi¬ 
ciency, 4029. 

superfluitee: sb. [F. superfluity< 
L. superflaitatem], excess, 4117. 
sustres; sb. [O.E. swustcr, 
sweostor], sisters, 4057. 
swerd: sb. [O.E. sweord], sword, 
4547. 

swevene: sb., pi. swevenys [O.E. 

swefn], dream, 4086, 4111. 
swich: adj. and pr. [O.E. swylcl, 
«uch a, such, 4001,4018. 
syde; sb. [O.E. side], border, edge, 
4601. 


syen: 6ee se. 

syn L. pre P- and COQ j- [O.E. 
siS'ban], since, 4015, 4380. 

syngen: vb. [O.E. singan], to 
«mg, 4462, 4510. 


^. V 4lb3 mPOrat - [l0eL tak “ 

‘‘ttafiSS?' ta ' Uj ’ 

ta 4137 Vb ‘ ^°' E ' tergan ^- 

t€C / hez \ : ▼*>. [O.E. tascan], t 
leach, direct, 4139. 

teUe: vb. [O.E. tellan]. reckor 
4344; pp . toold, 4308 

ter l 1 ^®. : ad i- [L. tertiana febri 

i.e. one recurrin 
every three days], tertian, 4149 


tespye = to espye (q.v.). 
thanne: adv. [O.E. tonne], 
then, 3998. 

thee: vb. [O.E. heon], to prosper, 
4622, 4166. 

then: conj. [O.E. bonne], than, 
4166. 

ther: adv. [O.E. Jaer], where, 
there, 4195; ther-as, where, 
4192. 

thenvithal: adv. [O.E. far + 
wiF-f-eall], in addition, more¬ 
over, 4283, 4590. 
thilke: adj. [O.E. «e=se+ilca], 
the same, 4015. 

thinken: vb. impers. [O.E. J>yn- 
can], to seem, appear, 4269, 
4578, 4201. 

thise: pr. [O.E. Fes], these, 4455. 
tho: demons, pro. [O.E. Fa, pi.. 

of se], those, 4141. 
thogh: conj. [O.E. Feah], though, 
although, 4003. 
thoughte: see think en, 
thre: num. adj. [O.E. bri], 
three, 4020. 

thridde: num. adj. [O.E. hriddal, 
third, 4203. 

thritty; num. adj. [O.E. britie], 
thirty, 4380. KJ 

throte: sb. [O.E. Jrotu], throat, 
4025. 


vuuxgn: prep. [U.E. burh]. 

through, 4026. 

thurgh-out: prep. [O.E. burh -f 
ut], through, 4408. 
thyn: pro. [O.E. bin], thine, 4003. 
thynges: sb. [O.E. |>ing], busi¬ 
ness, affairs, 4279. 
tip-toon: sb. tip-toes, 4497. 
to: prep. [O.E. to], to, 4139. 
to: adv. [O.E. to], too, 4115. 
tomorwe: adv. to-morrow. 
tool: sb. [O.E. tol], weapon, tool, 
4106. 

toold: see tellen. 
tO 4062 .°^ 7 0 . Sb - [0 E - “1 
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chaucer: nun’s priest’s tale. 


torment: sb. [O.F. torment<L. 
tormentum], suffering, pain, 
4556. 

tome: vb. [O.E. tyrnan], to turn, 
4404. 

traysoun: sb. [O.F. traison < L. 
traditionem = surrender], trra- 
son, 4513. 

trechery: sb. [O.F. trecherie < 
tricliier = to cheat, < L.L. 
triccare < L. tvic&ri\,treachery, 
deceit, 4520. 

trespas: sb. [O.F. trespasser = 
to go beyond], transgression, 
wroyig, 4610. 

trewe: adj. [O.E. treowe], true, 
4240. 

trewely: adv. truly, 4064. 

tribulaciouns: sb. [L. tribula- 
tionem], sorrows, tribulations, 
4170. 

truste: vb. [Icel. treysta = to 
trust, traust = trust], trust, be 
sure, 4214. 

tweye: adj. num. [O.E. twegen], 
two, 4035. 

twies: num. adv. [O.E. twiges, 
a late form], twice, 4202. 

tyde: sb. [O.E. tid], lime, hour, 
4206, 4286. 


U. 

understonde: pp. [O.E. under- 
standan], understood, 4070. 

undertake: vb. [O.E. under + 
tacan], aver, undertake to say, 
4401. 

undiscreet: adj. [O.F. indiscret 
< L. indiscretum], indiscreet, 
wanting, 4624. 

undren: sb. [O.E. undern], morn¬ 
ing, noon, 4412 (see note). 

up: prep. [O.E. up], upon, 4134. 

V. 

vanitee: sb. [L. vanitatem], 
emptiness, delusion. 


venymes: sb. [O.F. venin < L- 
venenum], poisons, venoms, 
4345. 

verray: adj. [A.F. verraicL.L. 
♦veracum < L. verus], true, 
very, 4081, 4575. 
vers: sb. [O.F. vers < L. versus], 
verses, poetry, 4503. 
viage: sb. [O.F. veiage < L. 
viaticum= provisions for a 
journey, <L. via], journey, 
voyage , 4274. 

vileynye: sb. [O.F. vilanie < 
vilain sb. and adj. = peasant, 
churlish, < L.L. villanus = 
farm-servant, < L. villa = 
farmstead], wrong, wickedness, 
4477. 

voys: sb. [O.F. vois < L. 
vocem], voice, 4091. 


W. 

srar: adj. [O.E. waer], aware, 
conscious, 4465. 

?are: vb. imperat. [O.E. warian], 
beware, 4146. 

varnynge: sb. [O.E. warnung], 
warning, premonition, 4316. 
vel: adv. [O.E. wel], well, full, 
quite, even, 4043, 4517. 
rel: sb. [O.E. wela], weal, 

wealth, good, 4066. 
vende: vb. [O.E. wendan], to 
go, 4271. ' 

vere, weren: vb. pret. [O.E: 
wjere, wseron], was, were, 4191, 

4047. _ , 

verken: vb. [O.E. wvrcan], to 
work, cause, 4128, 4438. 
veylawey: interj. [O.E. wa la 
wa = woe ! lo ! woe !], alas. 

weU-away! 4570. 

^han: adv. [O.E. hwamne], 

when, 4047. 

vhat that: pron. [O.E. hwset, 
»Naet], that which, 4424. 
wheer-as: adv. where, 4089- 
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wher: adv. [O.E. hwser], where, 
4474. 

wher: conj. [O.E. hwaeSer], 
whether, 4321, 4325. 
which that: pron. [O.E. hwilc, 
[set], who, 4130. 
whilom: adv. [O.E. hwilum = 
at times], formerly, once, 4012. 
whit: adj. [O.E. hwit], white, 4032. 
wight: sb. [cp. O.E. wiht], 
person, 4115. 

wikke: adj. [cp. O.E. wicca = a 
wizard], wicked, 4013. 
wise: sb. [O.E. wise], manner, 
fashion, 4227. 

withoute, withouten: adv. and 
prep. [O.E. wiSutan], loithout, 
4038, 4563. 

wityng: sb. [O.E. witan = to 
know], foreknowledge, 4439. 
wlatsom: adj. [O.E. wlaetian = 
to loathe], loathsome, 4243. 

W 4I28 b ^’ E ' Wa ^ t0 ° e ’ 9orrow * 

WO 45 e 2 : 6.«01 [O E - WUd “ ] ’ ^ 
Wol: vb. [O.E. willan], 1 and 3 
£X' o W01 ’ ?., per8 - wolt : pret. 

woltestow: wilt thou, 4530 . 
wonder: adj. and adv. [O.E. 

wondr °™>, wondrous. 

ly, 4058, 4268. 

wonne: pp. 0 f [O.E. 

fflMlai i]. won, 4547. 

wonned: pp. c f wone [O.E 

^an], dwelt, 4406. L 

W0 “ t: PP- a « a^j. [O.E. wunian] 
accustomed, 4410. J 

w ‘tU? C0 - E - 

V M2,M7 aE - *»* *™-. 

"Su ! 8b - [°-E- »yrtl Planu, 


wroght, 4438: see werken. 
wydwe: sb. [O.E. widwe], widow, 
4011. 

wyf: sb. [O.E. wif], wife, 4015. 
wyn: sb. [O.E. win < L. vinum], 
wine, 4032. 

wynke: vb. [O.E. wincian], to 
wink, to close the eyes, 4620. 
wys: adj. [O.E. wis], wise, 4130. 
wys: adv. [O.E. gewissl, cer¬ 
tainly, 4598. 

Y. 

yaf: see yeve. 

ybeen, 4487 : pp. of be, to be. 
ydoon, 4610: pp. of don, to do. 
y e * [° E - cage], eye, 4463, 
4620; pi. yen, 4495. Cp. eyen. 
yeerd, yerd: sb. [O.E. geard], 
yard, enclosure, 4037. 

ye i°Si> ad J- [O.E. geolu], yellow, 

yercsr sb. [O.E. gear, cerl 
years, 4406. * J> 

ye TJL vb - t° E * giefan], give, 
4623; pret. sg. ya f, 4504. 

yfounde: pp. found, 4372. See 
fynde. 

ygon: pp. gone, 4608. See go. 

ylogged: pp. of loggen [O.F. 
loger], lodged, 4181. 

yn: adv. [O.E. in], in, 4157. 

** oxl S h ’• adv. [O.E. genoh], 
enough, 4188. 1 

yolleden: vb., pret. of yollen, 
to yell, shout, 4579 . 

you: pr. acc. dat. 2 pers. pi. [O.E. 
eow], you, yourself, 4014, 4137. 

yronne: pp. run, 4384. See 
rennen. 

yS !^ ; PP- of eeylen, sailed, 
4289. See seyled. 

ywarned: pp. of warnen [O.E. 
wearman], warned, 4422. 

yV ^ S * 1 7 t^- E - gewiss], cer¬ 

tainly, 4007, 4632. J 

pp. of writen [O.E. 
wntan], written, 4632. 
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SIMPLE 

Sound, 
a = all 

а, as in aunt 

as in men 

e, as in they 
as in there 

i, as in pin 
I, as in machine 

9, as in not 

б, as in close 
9, as in aught 

u, as in put 
u, as in rule 


VOWEL SOUNDS IN CHAUCER’S ENGLISH. 
Usually represented by Chief O.E. sources. 


a 

as in 

assho 

(i) 

a as in 

asce 



can 

(ii) 

<? 

99 

conn 



hard 

(iii) 

ea 

99 

heard 



blak 

(iv) 

w 

99 

blajc 

c, aa 

99 

hare 

(i) 

a 

99 

hara 



name 

(ii) 

<? 

99 

npraa 



ale 

(iii) 

ca 


ealu 

e 

99 

men 

(i) 

? 

99 

m?nn 



helpo 

(ii) 

e 

99 

helpan 



erthe 

(iii) 

CO 

99 

cor'Se 



dent 

(iv) 

y 

99 

dynt 

ce 9 e 

99 

we no 

(i) 

e 

99 

wenan 



seek 

(ii) 

CO 

t* 

seoc 

ec, e 

91 

meest 

(i) 

m 

99 

m.-est 



streem 

(ii) 

ta 

99 

stream 



trede 

(iii) 

e 

99 

tredan 


99 

is 

(i) 

• 

X 

99 

is 



kyn 

(ii) 

y 

99 

cynn 

y . * 

99 

write 

(i) 

X 

99 

writan 


kytho 

(ii) 

y 

99 

cySan 



blynd 

(iii) 

i 

99 

blind 

O 

99 

god 

(i) 

0 

99 

god 



lond 

(ii) 

Q 

99 

lond 

OO, O 

99 

noon 


0 

99 

non 

OO, 0 

99 

noon 

(i) 

a 

99 

nan 


broken 

(ii) 

0 

99 

brocen 



tolde 

(iii) 

ea 

99 

tealdo 

u 

99 

hunte 


u 

99 

hunta 

0 

9* 

sonno 


u 

99 

sunno 

OU> OW 

99 

how 

(i) 

u 

99 

ha . 


yfounden 

(ii) 

u 

99 

gefunden 
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Some lines near the beginning of Dryden’s version 
(referred to on p. 27) will give a fair idea of Chaucer as 
presented to English readers at the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

Dame Partlet 

“ At board and bed was affable and kind, 

According as their marriage-vow did bind, 

And as the Church’s precept had enjoined. 

Even since she was a sennight old, they say. 

Was chaste and humble to her dying day. 

Nor chick nor hen was known to disobey. 

By this her husband’s heart she did obtain: 

What cannot beauty joined with virtue gain ? 

She was his only joy, and he her pride: 

She, when he walked, went pecking by his side; 

If, spurning up the ground, he sprung a corn, 

Ihe tribute in his bill to her was borne. 

But oh ! what joy it was to hear him sing 
In summer when the day began to spring, 

Stretching his neck and warbling in his throat; 
bolus cum sola then was all his note. 

For m the days of yore the birds of parts 

Were bred to speak and sing and learn the liberal arts. 

A ir, h fPP ed that, perching on the parlour beam 
Amidst his wives, he had a deadly dream 

iTevP A® *? d 8ighed and g^ed so fast, 

As every breath he drew would be his last. 

? ver nearest to his side, 

m oan, and how he cried 

Shfi If tfr om Gods and men; and sore aghast 

‘ n!f^ ke i a , nd •? ulIed ’ and wa kened him at last 

Y^'naS an? l he ’ ‘ for love oi Heaven deolare 

o“ d make . me P artner ^ your care, 
ou groan. Sir, ever since the morning light 

As something had disturbed your nobfe sf right ’ " 
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APPENDIX C. 


BOOKS FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF 

CHAUCER. 

Pollard’e Chaucer Primer (Macmillan). 

Ten Brink's English Literature f Vol. II. (Bell). 

Ten Brink’s Language and Metre of Chaucer. Translated by M. 
Bentinck Smith (Macmillan). 

The Oxford Chaucer (Oxford Editions of Standard Authors). 

Skeat’s Chaucer , 6 vols. (Oxford Press). 

G. G. Coulton’s Chaucer and his England (Methuen). 

E. Legouis’ Chaucer. Translated by L. Lailavoix (Dent). 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE GLOSSARY 


acc. 

= accusative 

A.N. 

= Anglo-Norman 

adj. 

= adjective 

adv. 

= adverb 

Arab. 

= Arabic 

art. 

= article 

C. 

= Celtic 

cf. 

= compare 

cog. 

= cognate 

comp. 

% 

= comparative 

conj. 

= conjunction 

Dan. 

= Danish 

dat. 

= dative 

def. 

= definite 

dem. 

= demonstrative 

dimin. 

= diminutive 

Du. 

= Dutch 

F. 

= French 

f. 

= feminine 

fr. 

= from 

Fris. 

= Frisian 


gen. 

Qer. 

Gk. 

Heb. 

Icel. 

imper. 


unpers 

indef. 


indio. 



influ. 


= genitive 

= modem German 
= Greek 
— Hebrew 
= Icelandic (old) 

= imperative 

= impersonal 

= indefinite 
= indicative 
= infinitive 
= influence of 


interj. 

interr. 

Ital. 

L. 

lit. 

L.L. 

L. W.S. 

m. 

M. E. 
med. 
Merc. 
M.H.G. 

Mn.E. 

n. 

ncut. 

num. 

O.E. 


O.F. 

O.H.G. 

O.Ir. 

O.Mero. 

onom. 

O. North, 
orig. 

0 . 8 . 

pass. 

pers. 

pi. 

poa. 

poss. 
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= interjection 
= interrogative 
= Italian 
= Latin 
= literally 
= Late Latin 
= Late West Saxon 
= masculine 
= Middle English 
= medieval 
= Mercian 
= Middle High 

German 

= Modern English 
= noun 
= neuter 
= numeral 
= Old English (».e. 

Anglo-Saxon) 
= Old French 
= Old High German 
= Old Irish 
= Old Mercian 
— onomatopoeic 

= Old Northumbrian 
= original, originally 
= Old Saxon 
= passive 
=* person 
= plural 
= positive 
= possesssive 
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CHAI’t'ER : NUN*.' 

> priest’s 

TALE. 

pp. 

= past participle 

sg. 

— 

singular 

prep. 

= preposition 

Skt. 

= 

Sanskrit 

pres. 

= present 

str. 

— 

strong 

pt. 

= pret. past 

subj. 

= 

subjunctive 

pron. 

= pronoun 

supl. 

— 

superlative 

Prov. 

= Proven 9 al (old) 

Swed. 

= 

Swedish 

ptc. 

= participle 

Tent. 

= 

Teutonic 

pr. ptc. 

= present participle 

V. 

— 

vide, see 

reflex. 

= reflexive 

v. i. 

= 

verb intransitive 

rel. 

= relative 

v. t. 

— 

verb transitive 

Scand. 

= Scandinavian 

w. 

= 

weak 


SIGNS. 

[ ] derivation, or reference to cognates, is given within [ ]. 

* denotes hypothetical form assumed according to phonetic 
principles. 

-f- means compounded with. 

? ,, probably, possibly. 

< ,. derived from, 

therefore. 
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